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CHAPTER IX. CATALINA. 

Ir was clear to me that Basil was pre- 
judiced against M. Riel. I liked to think, 
too, that he was misinformed concerning 
M. Riel. Could it be that Basil was 
jealous ? 

I did not see Catalina often at this time. 
She was much occupied in assisting her 
j grandfather ; she took the warmest interest 
4 in the success of his publications. She 
wrote for them, copied, compiled, and 
} corrected proofs. I believe she even learnt 
| something of the compositor’s craft, and 
could, upon occasion, set up types. I liked 
‘| her and admired her, and I could not but 
i} be impressed by the quiet enthusiasm and 
| resoluteness which characterised her; but 
I was unsympathetic in regard to her pur- 
suits. I could not bring myself to esteem 
Mr. Grisdale’s newspapers. I was even 
| inclined to agree with Nick that they were 
i “low.” There seemed to me no necessity 

| for such violent expression, or for such 
1 rancorous opinions as they set forth. Why 
» should Mr. Grisdale be so abusive ? What 
{ harm had the bishops, for instance, ever 
{| done to him that he should write of them 
' go angrily ? 
‘| Catalina, however, seemed perfectly con- 
) vineed that Mr. Grisdale was right, and that 
{| his publications were of advantage to the 
i community. Indeed, she had quite adopted 
h his sentiments. She, too, talked gravely of 
| The Good Cause, of Progress, of The People. 

| She advocated a revolution. She was in 

i favour of a republican form of government. 
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It was not to be wondered at, perhaps, 
seeing the conditions of her life. She had 
been reared and instructed by her grand- 
father. She had been his constant com- 
panion, and he had gravely impressed 
upon her the story of the death of Don 
Leon Lopez de Martinez. And she had 
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been in the habit of meeting many who § 


were refugees by reason of their polities 
convictions. 


If Basil was jealous of M. Riel, ant it : 


be that I was jealous of Catalina , 

I had truly stated to Basil that I did not 
love M. Riel. And yet, when the thought 
occurred to me, as it did, that M. Riel 


might possibly love Catalina, I confess I | 


found it by no means agreeable. 

Basil loved Catalina. Nick loved Cata- 
lina. 
Mr. Leveridge, who had seen her occa- 
sionally, had been stirred to a sort of 
fervid admiration of her beauty—and I 


Was everybody to love her? Even § 


admit frankly that she was very beautiful ff 
—and had forthwith expressed a desire to § 


paint aportraitof her. Butto Mr. Leveridge 
every woman was as a subject for a picture 
—a something to be transferred to canvas. 


I did not particularly envy her Mr. Leve- } 


ridge’s admiration, nor did the fact that 


she was loved by both Basil and Nick 


much disturb me. 
I thought, would somehow adjust, per- 
haps disperse, each other. 


Those two passions, J 


Indeed, it # 


seemed to me that I did not much care f 


who loved her, provided M. Riel did not. 


Nevertheless, I assured myself again and 


again, as I had assured Basil, that I did 
not love M. Riel; that the interest I took in 


him—and I owned to taking great interest ¢ 


in him—was not in the least like love. 


I went to see Catalina. Miss Leveridge’s } 


house wasdull and dreary, but it was always 
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particularly neat and clean. She had often, 
indeed, vexed me by her excess of regard 
for the cleanliness of her windows, the 
polish of her tables and chairs, the smooth- 
ness of her chintzes, and the prim folding 
and falling of her curtains. What'a con- 
trast was presented by tlie disorder of Mr. 
Grisdale’s abode in Somer’s-town! Donubt- 
less our old house there in our early days 
had been just as dingy and untidy. Yet 
there seemed something strange tome now 
in the sight of soiled window-panes—some 
broken panes had even been shabbily re- 
paired with brown paper—dusty doorsteps, 
and rusty railings. When was the street- 
door last painted, I wondered? Why, the 
knocker was rusting away; and how faded 
and worn were the carpets and the wall- 
papers! What clouds of dust and smoke 
had gathered upon the ceiling! 

Yet with all these grimy and gloomy sur- 
roundings there was always a trim, fresh, 
dainty look about Catalina. Her dresses 
might be of homely material, but they fitted 
her lithe, graceful figure to perfection. 
She made them herself; for skill with 
her needle was one of her accomplishments. 
Her glossy black hair was neatly braided ; 
a line of white collar relieved the duski- 
ness of her neck, and neat cuffs framed her 
slim wrists. Her olive-dark complexion 
was yet wonderfully clear, with slight 
tinges of warmer colour under-flushing 
her cheeks. There was a look of decision 
about her well-defined brows, that was yet 
qualified by the tender lines of her mouth. 

I found her with a litter of papers before 
her. She looked thoughtful and tired. She 
explained that it was one of Mr. Grisdale’s 
busy days with his newspaper. I glanced 
at her finger-tips in search of ink-stains, 

«which, however, I did not find there. 

“You must have some tea,” she said, 
and forthwith she was busy with the cups 
and saucers. 

I could scarcely help observing certain 
of the papers on the table. It was clear 
they formed portions of The Warcry—the 
journal to which Basil and M. Reil con- 
tributed. Here I saw a scrap headed, “A 
Warning to Tyrants ;” there an article be- 
ginning “‘ Universal Suffrage or Universal 
Vengeance.” The ministers of the Crown 
were denounced as infamous and blood- 
thirsty, while warm praise was bestowed 
upon the dignified demeanour of the 
people. There was a report, too, of 
certain speeches made at a public meet- 
ing in the North of England. These were 
of a very inflammatory character, bidding 





the men of England to be ready and steady; 
to keep their loins girded and their powder 
dry ; to sharpen their swords and cherish 
their muskets as the very apple of their eyes, 
and prepare to do fierce battle for the Right. 

“Do these things interest you, Cata- 
lina ? ” I enquired. 

“Yes. Why not?” she said, with an 
air of surprise. 

“ But these strange demands, these mad 
speeches ? ” 

“Are they so strange and mad? I 
declare I don’t know. I have heard them 
so often. Indeed, I seem to have heard 
little else. Surely they must be right. 
There is great suffering in the world ; 
there is great inequality. There are some 
so very rich ; there are some so desperately 
poor. It can’t be wrong to wish to remedy 
these things. You will laugh at me, if I 
say that those opinions you complain of 
must be right because my grandfather. 
says they are. But, indeed, that is almost 
enough for me. You don’t know him as 
I do, of course. But you could never even 
guess how good and kind he has been to 
me; how dear he is to me. I should feel 
it ungrateful, it would seem to me a base 
thing, to think him wrong, to differ with 
him about such matters as these ”—she 
pointed to the papers on the table. “I 
must think that he is the best judge. He 
has devoted his life to the cause ; he has it 
so much, so very much, at heart. I could 
not let him go on alone. I cannot deny 
him my help—for I do help him, if only in 
a poor mechanical way. Surely it is my 
duty to help him.” 

“Tt’s hard sometimes to know what 
one’s duty is,” I said; “ almost as hard as 
to accomplish it, when one does know it.” 

** But it’s not hard in this case.” 

“ But it is not only a question of words, 
of newspaper articles; these mean deeds 
if they mean anything.” 

‘We use brave words, no doubt. You 
see our opinions are Red, and, perhaps,” 
she added, with a laugh, “like people who 
wear rouge, we put it on sometimes more 
red than we are quite aware of. But, as- 
suredly, we do not desire only to speak 
strongly. We look forward to strong 
deeds also; and we are prepared to act 
when the due season comes. And it will 
come, it must come. Youshould hear my 
grandfather upon that subject.” 

“But these strong deeds signify re- 
bellion, revolution, bloodshed——” 

*“ Ah! take care, take care,” she cried, 
with a scream. A black-beetle scurried 
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across the floor. In great alarm Catalina 
stood upon her chair, and closely gathered 
her skirts about her ankles. “ But don’t 
kill him—please don’t kill him. I hate 
black-beetles and dread them, yet I can’t 
bear to think of their being killed.” 

The beetle crawled under the fender, and 
disappeared. Catalina resumed her seat. 

“Tf the revolution is really to come, 
Catalina, what will you do?” 

“Tam only a woman,” she said, “ but 
women have a part to play even in revolu- 
tions.” 

“They have played sometimes a very 
odious part.” 

“ You are thinking of the women of the 
French Revolution? I could not be as they 
were,” she said with a shudder. “I hope 
not—Iam sure not. But, I can make lint 
for the wounded. I can tend and care for 
them. If need be, I can mould bullets, I 


‘ean make cartridges, I can load muskets. 


Bat, please don’t ask me what I shall do. 
I shall be near my grandfather, whatever 
happens. I shall help him, and I shall 
obey him, and my love shall never quit 
him. But, do not let us talk of these 
things. I am for ever hearing of them, 
and yet when I dare to think of them they 
frighten me. We are always looking for- 
ward to the good time; we may have to 
go through much before we reach it. Yet 
our cause does not cease to be a just one 
because it may involve serious troubles 
because it possesses terrors. even for its 
advocates. I may fail, perhaps—I am, 


. indeed, very likely to fail—still I shall try 


to do what seems to me right. If I am 
wrong—if we are wrong, I should rather 
say, for I have no independent thought in 
the matter—we shall fail, and we shall 
suffer. It is not likely that we shall escape 
punishment.” 

I must own that I envied her the convic- 
tion that she had a prescribed duty to dis- 
charge—that she had opinions by which 
she was fairly tied and bound. All the 
same, I could not accept the teaching of 
Mr. Grisdale’s newspaper. 

“Sometimes I think you are right,” I 
said, “‘ sometimes I think you are wrong.” 

“Well, yes, we are both right and wrong; 
but are we not more right than wrong ? 
At least change is needed, and we would 
bring on, we would hurry onchange. Are 
we not right in that? Ah, if you knew 
how many poor there are, and how keenly 
they suffer, but a little way from here, 
only in the next street! I have been to 
their homes and I know. It makes my 





heart sick to see them. The stunted 
children, the wretched parents—fever and 
famine on every side—want and disease 
everywhere — who can wonder that 
sin follows hard upon these? No help 
comes to them—they live and die uncared 
for, unknown. They are at war with 
society. But starvation has put arms into 
their hands. I shock you—I must not talk 
like this. Itis too much like The Warcry. 
Well, but I have affected you—I have half 
convinced you. Let us say no more about 
it now. You will have some more tea?” 

We discussed less serious topics. Had 
she seen Basil lately? Yes, only a night 
or two back. And Nick? Nick called 
sometimes, but not so often as he used to. 
He was very busy in the City now. 

Did she know M. Riel ? 

Oh yes, M. Riel was a friend of her 
grandfather's, a refugee who wrote in his 
newspaper. 

She was perfectly unmoved. The men- 
tion of these names brought no increase of 
colour to her cheeks. She was without 
preference apparently. Basil, and Nick, 
and M. Riel were alike to her. She was 
indifferent to them all equally. 

Mr. Grisdale entered hurriedly. He 
threw down his hat, and rubbed his fore- 
head with an air of irritation and per- 
plexity. 

“The Attorney-General has been at his 
dirty work again. There is an end of The 
Warcry. It is charged with sedition. 
Never mind. It shall reappear—as—I 
hardly know what— The Pike? Too 
piscatorial. There might be mistakes 
about its objects. The Bombshell? Too 
military. The HandGrenade? The Flam- 
beau? The Gunpowder Magazine? The 
Destroying Angel? The Regenerator? 
The Seventh Vial? The Watchword? that 
might do perhaps. The Watchword—an 
organ of Liberty and Change!” 

** What does that mean, Mr. Grisdale ?” 
I asked. I pointed to certain words 
scrawled in red chalk over the mantel piece. 
I had observed the same inscription in M. 
Riel’s studio. ‘“ Crédeville, voleur!” 

Mr. Grisdale smiled. It was some time 
before he answered. 


CHAPTER X. THE GRISDALES. 


“ CrépEviniE, voLeur!” Mr. Grisdale re- 
peated. “It is an idle cry. It was 
written there by an idle hand belonging to a 
foreign friend of ours. Crédeville, voleur! 
What does it mean? My dear young lady, 
Ihave not the slightest idea what it means. 
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It appeared suddenly on the walls of Paris; 
the freak of a rapin, the frolic of a gamin, 
who knows? It was caught up as such 
things are caught up. It was bandied 
about, it passed from mouth to mouth, 
from hand to hand; it will be found 
chalked everywhere, carved upon the sides 
of the Great Pyramid, and very likely 
written in the largest capitals upon the 
Great Wall of China. Does anyone know 
what it means? has it any meaning? 
Perhaps not. But it is counted a joke to 
cry ‘Crédeville, voleur !’’and then to laugh ; 
and, happily, a joke of that sort lies well 
within the capacity of everybody; one 
can hardly be facetious on easier terms. 
Crédeville, voleur! Well, it has effected 
something. It has alarmed the governing 
classes; it has perplexed the police; it 
has made Louis Philippe uneasy on his 
throne. Signifying nothing, it has been 
held to signify everything ; and the very 
sagacious have discovered in it the watch- 
word of revolt, the signal for revolution. 
It is absurd; but we on this side of the 
Channel have our follies of the same class. 
There is always with us some ridiculous 
cry of the streets which voice after voice 
takes up with and shouts aloud. That no 
one knows the meaning or the origin of it 
is not a reason for not shouting it. Just 
now, each ragged little London boy asks 
the other, ‘ Who stole the donkey ?’ Well, 
an answer rings from Paris, ‘ Crédeville, 
voleur!’ It may not be the right answer, 
but it will do, it will serve. Only, if Cré- 
deville did steal a donkey, he did not steal 
allthe donkeys. We've plenty of themleft.” 

“* Somehow,” Mr. Grisdale resumed pre- 
sently, “the fargeur is always with us, 
and, of course, too much with us. He 
brings a leaven of unworthiness to every- 
thing in which he takes part. What 
mischief is done in the world by the jesters, 
and the men who are only half in earnest! 
Sometimes I am tempted to think that I 
am the only one whois wholly and really in 
earnest. But that is folly and conceit. And 
perhaps a jest now and then gives a pleasant 
seasoning to» existence—helps us to bear 
our burdens, just as music helps soldiers 
on the march. But life is aserious matter 
all the same, and those who would forward 
the good cause, and strive to benefit their 
fellow-creatures, have engaged in a grave 
task. I own that I have not in these 
times much heart or stomach for jesting. 
I wish M. Riel could have kept his hand 
still. Why scribble ‘Crédeyille; voleur!’ on 
my ‘wall ?” 





It was M. Riel’s writing then. Mr. 
Grisdale mounted on a chair, and laboured 
to rub out the inscription with his coat 
sleeve. 

‘“* A Frenchman needs must be frivolous, 
I suppose,” he continued. “ He is effer- 
vescent, like his own champagne. But if 
there is froth at the top, there is sound 
wine below, or there should be. One is 
not, perhaps, a very good judge of a French- 
man. His earnestness is not our earnest- 
ness ; his jests are not our jests. He has 
the same end in view, very likely, but he 
does not go quite the same way to work. 
Yet there have been very grand French- 
men, and they have gone far, very far 
indeed—they have achieved great deeds. 
M. Riel may be different to what we think 
him. He may be really capable of for- 
warding the good cause, although he does 
tarry to scribble ‘ Crédeville, voleur! ’ 
upon my wall.” 

So Mr. Grisdale, also, as it appeared, 
distrusted, underrated M. Riel. 

I said that I knew M. Riel—that he 
was engaged to assist Mr. Leveridge. At 
once Mr. Grisdale passed from the subject 
of M. Riel, and spoke of Mr. Leveridge 
and his art. 

“A great painter,” he said, “but he 
paints small matters. Does he never weary 
of his gods and goddesses, eternal in their 
nudity, if in nothing else? I am not 
squeamish ; flesh does not shock me; but 
life is not to be viewed merely as a scene 
at a swimming-bath; the undraped are in 
a woful minority; it is time they put on 
their clothes. You know the cartoon of 
Pisa? The Soldiers Bathing in the Arno 
of Michael Angelo—a great work. The 
soldiers start to their clothes upon the 
summons of the trumpet. In their eager- 
ness to obey, they rend their stockings; 
they shout, they gesticulate, they turn this 
way and that. One of them, unseen by 
his comrades, sinks beneath the surface, 
and is borne away by the stream. A won- 
derful scene of stir, and excitement, and 
energy—a true picture of life. There is 
room—plenty of room—for a really great 
painting. For dancing nymphs and piping 
fauns, for the perpetual goddesses always 
rising from the sea, or going to the bath, 
I confess they don’t please me. I think the 
time has passed for them. Or, if the 
undraped must be painted, let us have 
a David to paint them. I mean Jacques 
Louis David, the painter of the Revo- 
lution. He was a real enthusiast—even 
to a fanatical extent. He should not 
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have cried, ‘Blood! more blood!’ as he 
ground his vermilion; it was too much. 
By way of amends, I suppose, he after- 
wards condescended to portray Napoleon 
in his Imperial robes. Still the greatness 
of David is not to be disputed. I should 
like to see more of the David manner in 
modern art. And we need that art should 
become a more vital thing amongst us; 
that it should illustrate, and enforce, and 
embody, as it were, political opinion. -Why 
should not Mr. Leveridge paint, ‘The 
Heartlessness of Despotism,’ Jet us say ; 
or, ‘ The Evils of Monarchy : Nero fiddling 
while Rome burns.’ I would have the 
monster limned with exceeding force, the 
background a blaze of fire, amidst which 
should be seen groups of screaming people 
in the direst distress. Surely that would 
be a fine subject.” 

“For Vauxhall-gardens on a firework 
night,” I could not resist saying. 

“You're laughing at me. But I’m per- 
fectly serious. Or, if he objected to Nero, 
let him paint a grand allegorical subject, 
‘Election by Universal Suffrage.’ Above, 
I would have portrayed the Spirit of 
Liberty spreading wide wings, and bearing 
aloft a ballot-box. Mothers should be seen 
holding up their infants, that it may be the 
first thing they shall see. Groups of aged 
folk shall be engaged in fervent thanks- 
giving that they have survived to behold 
a ballot-box. Below, a happy and con- 
tented people, singing songs of praise, shall 
be flocking in their thousands to record 
their votes. It should be a scene of the 
Golden Age—the real Golden Age that is to 
be—when right shall prevail over might, 
and men shall be equals and brothers 
under the benignant government of a 
commonwealth in which all shall take 
part: a commonwealth without a lord pro- 
tector, or one of which every man shall be 
a lord protector.” 

No more was said concerning M. Riel ; 
and Mr. Grisdale’s sentiments upon art 
did not greatly interest me. His idea of 
applying painting to political objects, 
seemed to me absurd, as indeed did much 
of his conversation, when devoted to the 
opinions advanced by his newspaper. Yet 
Catalina, I noticed, listened to him in per- 
fect faith, without the suspicion of a smile 
upon her lips. I was inclined to agree 
with the judgment he pronounced upon 
Mr. Leveridge’s paintings, while yet pre- 
pared to recognise their artistic worth. 
There was something of folly in his persis- 
tent reproductions of Venus and Juno, and 





the rest. And yet I could not but admit 
that he had faith in himself and his prac- 
tice; he believed that he was fulfilling 
his mission, and rendering service to art 
and the public, even in adding to his 
already long list of nymphs, graces, and 
goddesses. It was perhaps difficult to 
understand his feelings upon the subject ; 
and certainly he could himself render no 
very clear explanation. ‘‘ The fact is,” he 
would say with a laugh, “I am a sort of 
art-cannibal when human flesh is con- 
cerned.” 

Basil had told me once, that I did not 
thoroughly understand or appreciate the 
pathos of Mr. Leveridge’s case. Through- 
out his life he had been prompt to bestow 
his love; he had received none in ex- 
change. No doubt it was hard. For that 
ignoble form might, nevertheless, contain 
a very noble love. Why should all lay 
stress upon his “ personal disadvantages ? ” 
They did not really qualify his power of 
loving, or his real worth of character. 
Can there be no lovers but with straight 
noses, shapely limbs, and curly hair? May 
not the heart of a Romeo throb within the 
frame of a Caliban? It is not only a 
woman’s question, however apt we may be 
to let our hearts follow our eyes—to love 
where we like to look. For what man 
could love a Juliet with the face of a 
Sycorax ? 

My mother had declined Mr. Leveridge’s 
suit. I was sufficiently my mother’s 
daughter to sympathise with her, in her 
rejection of so uncomelya lover. Yet, he had 
been then young, or comparatively young. 
Now, in his age, he proffered me the love 
she had found it impossible to requite. 
What could I do? [ did not want his 
love. It was out of date. It belonged, in 
truth, to a remote period—a past genera- 
tion. There was only this difference—he 
was richer than he had been. Was that 
to have weight with me? 

When he wooed my mother, he had been 
fortuneless and fameless—a struggling 
painter, who had executed a promising 
work or two, but from whom prosperity 
as yet stood far removed. He was young, 
although not so very young; but as ill- 
looking, it was said of him, as he was 
now. Certainly his personal appearance 
could at no time have been of an ad- 
vantageous sort. It was probable that 
the passing years had brought him im- 
provement of manner, and greater adroit- 
ness of speech; he had entered society in 
right of his abilities, and contact with the 
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polished had no doubt rubbed away some- 
thing of his original rudeness. For he was, 
it appeared, of very humble origin; he 
came of simple peasant parents settled in 
the West of England. Left an orphan, 
he had been cared for by a grand- 
father, a miller in a small way, who 
was also proprietor of a baker's shop. 
Entirely by his own efforts, by the 
strength of his will, and the cunning of 
his right hand, he had forced his way to 
fortune. Nevertheless, he had been but a 
shy and awkward suitor, unable to express 
himself very completely, barren of words, 
inarticulate in his confusion and diffidence. 
My mother had found him even ludicrous; 
I could not be surprised, although I felt 
there was injustice in that view of him. 
Really, there was something pitiful in the 
waste of so much true love. 

For I could not doubt that he had truly 
loved her. It was said of him, indeed, that 
he had loved noneother since her death, that 
she had been to him as the only woman in 
the world. He had loved her so, that he 
had readily forgiven her a certain cruelty 
which had marked her rejection of him. 
Surely his long-enduring affection was 
well entitled to respect. I always felt that, 
had I but read in a book, or been told by 


someone the story of Mr. Leveridge’s love, 
I should almost have loved him myself for 


his fidelity and devotion. But, knowing 
and seeing him, this was somehow not 
possible to me. And at the thought of his 
love for me, the prospect of his speedily 
suing for my hand, my heart seemed to 
leap back in my bosom as though striving 
to escape his reach. Then came the thought 
of his likeness to Punch; and an inclina- 
tion to laugh at him affected me, as it had 
affected my mother before me. A sort of 
pendulum motion characterised my mu- 
sings in regard to him. I now approached 
him—I now drew away from him. I grew 
giddy at last with this quick and constant 
jerking to and fro of my thoughts. 

It was wrong to think of his money. 
But could I not think of it? It seemed 
to form part of his love—to be inseparable 
from it. Does not an old husband mean a 
rich husband? Would nota suitor, stricken 
in years, and oppressed with poverty, gene- 
rally be accounted contemptible—ridicu- 
lous ?. What girl in my place could huve 
thought of Mr. Leveridge’s love otherwise 
than I did? It was a love I could not 
accept. But—bait it with money—and 
how then P 

For that I needed money, I need not 





say. It had been the special lack of our 
family always. Ever since I could re- 
member anything, I could remember our 
pressing want of money. What things I 
would do, I often said to myself, did I but 
possess the means. But it was not for 
myself I asked to be rich. I longed to 
help Basil and Nick; and generally to 
extricate all three of us from the slough 
of poverty and difficulty into which, by no 
particular error of our own, we seemed to 
have fallen so completely. 

Before I quitted Mr. Grisdale’s, his 
brother crept into the room, for he did not 
enter boldly, but with noiseless movements, 
after a very timid fashion. This was 
Basil’s friend, who had taught him music, 
the performer on the French horn in the 
orchestra of Sadler’s Wells. He was rather 
shabby, but there was a certain dreamy 
dignity about him. He was very defe- 
rential to Lucius Grisdale, following in 
this the example of Catalina. He seemed 
to listen with exceeding regard to the long 
and excited speeches of Lucius; yet it 
occurred to me that this was done me- 
chanically—that although he gazed so 
earnestly at the lips of Lucius, he was not 
occupied really with the words falling 
from them. 

Lucius noticed this himself, at last. 
Some question he had asked remained 
unanswered, unnoticed. 

“You were not attending to me, Junius,” 
he said, calmly and good-naturedly, as 
though he had already found an excuse 
for his brother’s state of abstraction. 

“ Pardon me, Lucius,” said the musician, 
with a start. “I was not attending. It’s 
a failing of mine, and it grows on me; at 
the sound of anyone speaking my thoughts 


depart from the speaker. I think of some-’ 


thing else always. It comes of sitting so 
long in the orchestra, I suppose. One 
learns patience there. It is impossible 
to be always listening to what they 
say on the stage. It’s enough to know 
the cues for the band; and one gets 
to know by a sort of instinct when 
the music’s to come in. But for what 
the actors talk about, who is to care 
for that ? One has to sit through it night 
after night, you know. The same words, 
spoken in the same tone, precisely at the 
same moment, night after night. It 
becomes to me as the buzzing of bees, or 
the murmuring of the sea. I start when 
it stops ; but its continuance has a lulling 
effect upon me. I’ma dreamer, I suppose; 
yet I am always happy and peaceful in 
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the orchestra with my French horn in my 
arms.” 

“TI thought the season was, over, 
Junius ?” : 

“Well, yes; the regular season is. But 
we're having a turn at an irregular season, 
as theatres will, you know; a company of 
amateurs, or little better. A Mr. Toomer 
Hooton takes the lead.” 

“T know him; that is, I’ve met him,” 
said Lucius. “Can he act?” 

“He says so,” replied Junius, as though 
that was quite conclusive, “and he thinks 
so; and I suppose he’s persuaded many 
people to be of the same opinion, or he 
would not be playing leading business 
even with an amateur company: would he, 
do youthink ? Hestamps too much—that’s 
my opinion. I found him what I call 
a disturbing performer; and he doesn’t 
spare the orchestra. He’s a terrible way 
of coming close to us, acting at us, and 
soliloquising over the foot-lights—so that 
we shan’t lose a syllable of his speeches— 
as though we’d paid for our seats, and 
wanted to see and hear everything—which 
we don’t. Yes, they applaud him; an 
audience of friends and pupils. Then he 
plays Shakespeare, and you can’t well hiss 
Shakespeare, you know. Not but what 
Shakespeare finds them out—these actors. 
He’s a sort of commander-in-chief, it seems 
tome. They manage to pass muster with 
the other dramatists ; but when they come 
to Shakespeare well, he’s one too many 
for them. They don’t have it all their own 
way then; he helps the audience to find 
them out—shows what a very little there 
is inside them. All the same, it’s really a 
sight to see Mr. Hooton with his ostrich 


feathers, and bugles, and black velvet. | 


But why do they always dress Hamlet up 
like a hearse? One thing; there’s nothing 
of the mute about him.” 





THE CASE OF CAPTAIN SLADE. 
We are bidden to believe that the New- 








| . 
self-appointed, which undertook to replace 


a feeble and corrupt administration in the 
mining camps of the Far West. 

certain variety is found in the 
Newgate Calendar, but the Vigilantes 
dealt with only two forms of guilt— 
highway robbery and murder. We see, in 
general, a straightforward simplicity about 
the crime, which robs it of half its atrocity 
at the first glance. The murder is done in 
daylight, coram populo. The villain is 
always called by some nickname, or an 
affectionate diminutive. 
jury, nor reporter has particular ill-feeling 
against him. Those even of his victims 
who happen to survive express indignant 
sympathy with his hard fate. Horrors 
related in this tone do not make one 
shudder like our foul and midnight deeds. 
But if one keep one’s mind upon the actual 
facts, neglecting the quaintnesses of speech 
and the light-heartedness of all parties at 
the trial, it is seen that our judges have 
sentenced very few villains, so consummate 
as those whom Lynch law suppressed. 
It was a rule of the committee to accept 
no evidence of offences done outside its 
immediate jurisdiction. Montana was a 
refuge for desperadoes who had made other 
places too hot for them, and the Vigilantes 
established a police system which warned 
each community of a ruffian’s arrival. This 
information, however, was no more than a 
warning. The rowdy started witha “clean 
slate” in his new digging, and past offences 
were never so much as alluded to. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it is awful to hear of 
twelve murders charged in two years 
against one man, eight confessed by another, 
and so on. 

Many interesting points of character and 
custom arise, as one studies this dry _his- 
tory, but I am in haste to reach the ex- 
traordinary case of Captain J. A. Slade, 
one of the very few which differ from the 
regulation model of such things. 

The captain had talents, education, and 
business abilities which marked him out 
for success, and success he won in all 


gate Calendar once made favourite reading | his ventures. Amongst people by whom 
for our British public. Taste has improved liberality is carried to the point of silliness, 
since that time, and such bald monotony | his hand was readiest and freest, among 
of horrors would scarcely interest now | wits he was wittiest, amongst energetic 


even those young people, whose litera- 
ture is represented to be in parlous state. 


There exists, however, a judicial record | 
more ghastly, and at the same time more 


men the most active. I have no account 
of Slade’s personal appearance, though his 
handsome wife is described incidentally, 
but I should picture him as a big blonde 


dull, than the annals of London crime. | man, with laughing blue eyes and a kindly 


This is the report of cases tried before the | 
Vigilantes of Montana, that committee, 


mouth. His face, I should say, would be 
reddened with drink, and his voice hoarse. 
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His eyes should have a wandering bright- 
ness, which might warn a doctor of mis- 
chief unsuspected in the brain. For it is 
very evident that poor Slade, shrewd and 
clever as he might be, was mad—deranged, 
perhaps, by bad whisky and passions un- 
bridled. 

It is understood that he left his native 
Illinois in flight before the Sheriff, Johnson, 
who pursued him four hundred miles. 
Having quarrelled with a man in the 
street, upon grounds unknown, he threw 
a big pebble and killed him on the spot. 
Arriving at Virginia City, he obtained em- 
ployment from the Overland Stage Com- 
pany, in which his unusual talent for 
“business” raised him at once to high 
position. At the same time, Slade’s social 
charms won the friendship of every class. 
The steady and the prosperous liked him, 
whilst by the poor, honest or otherwise, 
he was simply adored. No whisper of un- 
lawful dealings in property ever arose 
against Slade. He was simply a mad 
murderer, of the best intentions; and the 
moral code at Virginia City was, and 
possibly is, very lenient to mere blood- 
shed. It will be seen that his condemna- 
tion was anaccident. Strangers only could 
give Slade his due, whilst the Vigilantes 
of his own township walked sobbing away. 

The first introduction of this maniac to 


Virginia City told the Vigilantes, that a 
desperado of a new description had arrived 
among them. The stage-post at Julesberg, 
on the Platte river, was kept by a morose 
and unpopular man, singularly unfitted for 


his difficult position. A three-cornered 
quarrel was always waging at Julesberg 
between the stage officials, the inhabitants, 
and passing trains of emigrants. Hach 
party accused the others of stealing cattle, 
and it seems probable that all were guilty. 
Jules, the station-master, behaved in such 
a lawless way —not only to his enemies, but 
to the company itselfi—that h's dismissal 
was resolved on, and Slade was named 
for the post. There had been other quarrels 
between these men before the new station- 
master arrived to take possession. He 
travelled by the coach. Jules, wild with 
spite, “sequestrated” the team, refusing 
to allow it to proceed. Words grew hotter 
and hotter, until. the dispossessed man 
fired a charge of buckshot at Slade, who 
was unarmed. Though he escaped with 
life, some of the pellets remained in his 
body till fate overtook him. ‘ 
It is in evidence that Slade “ went down 
the road till he recovered of his wound.” 





Jules also departed, boasting everywhere 
of his cowardly triumph. No one made 
even a pretence of interfering, and the 
township speculated, with calm curiosity, 
as to which would prove the better man 
when they met on equal terms. This 
event never took place, if I rightly under- 
stand the tale; for one of Slade’s devoted 
clients marked down his enemy, and the 
avenger hurried to the spot. I prefer to 
accept a version of the story which declares 
that Slade covered him with his pistol, 
saying, “Jules, I’m going to kill you!” 
that the other answered, ‘“ Well, I suppose 
I am gone up! Yon’ve got me now!” 
Whereupon he fell dead. There is another 
story, far more hideous, and irreconcilable, 
as I prefer to think, with Slade’s recorded 
characteristics. This alleges that he tied 
Jules fast, and shot him “ by degrees. He 
also cut off his ears and carried them in 
his vest pocket for a long time.” Frankly, 
I cannot believe this of the man. And 
public opinion would have reprobated 
cruelty of this sort, whereas Slade’s popu- 
larity mounted higher and higher. 
Holdingan important position in the com- 
munity, and distinguished alike for shrewd- 
ness and resolve, he was naturally invited to 
join the Vigilantes, when murderers and 
thieves had made honest men’s lives intoler- 
able at Virginia City. . What part he took 
in the grand judicial raids about Christmas 
time, ’62-’63, will never be known. We 
may suppose that he threw himself into 
the movement with a furious zeal that 
alarmed his comrades. His new-born 
hatred of criminals led him into dreadful 
crime. One day, visiting some emigrants, 
he learned that their stock had vanished, 
whether strayed or stolen was not clear 
even to them. Slade, however, entertained 
no doubt at all. Boiling with indignation, 
he galloped to a neighbouring “ ranche,” 
opened the door, and shot “ miscella- 
neously,” killing three men and wounding 
the fourth. Whether they had so much as 
seen the cattle is still a matter of dispute. 
Murders of this sort, perpetrated, as 
they would say, without an evil motive, 
did not come under the cognisance of the 
Vigilantes. It seems that a man might 
have depopulated the neighbourhood, if he 
only took pains to make a quarrel before 
shooting, and to keep his hands off pro- 
perty. Slade appears to have abused this 
privilege as no man ever did before or 
since. His life is a record of shootings, 
stabbings, and assaults. When sober, 
indeed, Slade was the kindliest, most genial 
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of men; when drunk, the madness came 
out, and his pranks, unrestrained by any 
moral sense, were those of a playful tiger. 
A crowd of admiring dependents always 
followed him, ready to join his maddest 
follies and to battle for him to the death. 
Their favourite amusement was to “take the 
town.” Slade gave the signal for a spree 
by mounting himself and two followers 
on one horse, and galloping through the 
streets, shooting in all directions, and 
yelling Indian war-cries. At the very 
first sound, shopkeepers and decent people 
closed their doors, put out the lights, and 
got their arms ready for emergencies. 
Very often Slade and his friends rode into 
a store full-gallop through the window, 
and played “old gooseberry” inside. But 
his liberality in accepting the estimate of 
damage made his visits not wholly unwel- 
come to some parties. 

The Vigilantes considered their work 
done, after the execution of five monstrous 
ruffians on January 14, 1864. No gang 
of road-agents, or highwaymen, as we 
should call them, remained, nor any group 
of men who murdered for a living. They 
therefore dissolved their anonymous com- 
mittee, leaving in its place a “ people’s 
court,’’ to which offenders might be sum- 
moned openly. Though uncommissioned 
by the government, it kept a judge, sheriff, 
and regular officers, whose proceedings 
were formal and solemn. For various 
offences Slade was prosecuted in this court, 
and he always treated its officials with 
respect until the last escapade. At the 
same time, his former friends of the 
Vigilantes warned him that a new state 
of things had arisen. The old order was 
changed, they said, and bloody roystering 
could be allowed no more than ferocious 
plunder. Slade promised to amend, as we 
might be sure he would, and again showed 
his virtue by pummelling almost to death 
a poor wretch suspected of some moral 
fault. 

But the day of fate arrived. Slade had 
been drunk and “cutting up,” all night 
before. He and the devoted phalanx which 
clung to him—less for money than for 
love, we hear—had made the town a “ per- 
fect hell.” In the morning, J. M. Fox, 
the sheriff of that people’s court we have 
mentioned, met the scarcely-sober ruffian, 
and boldly took him into custody. His 
clients tumultuously followed into court. 
There the sheriff began to read his war- 
rant, which Slade snatched from him, tore 
into bits, and trampled on. A proclama- 





tion, this, of war, such as no man in his 
senses could have made. It was so 
understood by all parties. Click, click, 
Slade’s thronging friends got their revolvers 
ready; the constables looked to Fox for 
orders. He, whose courage stood unques- 
tioned, did not hesitate a moment, but 
withdrew quictly. The old committee 
met at once. Their own delegated court 
had been defied successfully, and they 
knew well that a fight had begun for life 
or death. If Slade and his followers were 
allowed to feel their triumph, not a member 
of the Vigilantes would be allowed to live. 
Their former comrade knew them al!, and 
they knew him. Since war had arisen, he 
was much too intelligent to be merciful, 
and understood too well the ferocious neces- 
sities of his position. But, at the same 
time, nobody proposed Slade’s execution. 
We have it on the word of one of the com- 
mittee, that such a suggestion would have 
been negatived indignantly. These honest 
and resolute citizens admired, and some 
loved, the man whose existence among 
them had become impossible. 

A sentence of perpetual banishment 
would doubtless have been delivered. But, 
in the meanwhile, a messenger had been 
sent to the sub-committee at Nevada, 
for the Vigilantes of Virginia City could 
scarcely hope to meet the opposition of 
Slade’s friends, even to this minor punish- 
ment. At Nevada they had not been 
exposed to the hero’s fascination. It was 
told to them only, that their chosen sheriff 
had been defied, their court insulted. Six 
hundred miners formed into column, and 
marched to Virginia City, all armed to the 
teeth. 

Meantime, Slade’s real friends were not 
idle. Very quaintly we are told how a 
leading member of the committee went to 
seek him, and told the doomed man, “‘in the 
quiet, earnest manner of one who feels the 
importance of what he is saying: ‘ Slade, 
get your horse at once and go home, 
or there will be h to pay!’ The 
other started and asked, ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 

“* You have no right to ask what I mean. 
Get your horse at once, and remember 
what I tell you.’” : 

After a moment’s consideration, Slade 
called for his horse, and actually mounted. 
But a sympathising friend brought a cup 
of comfort, which killed him as surely as 
poison. For, after drinking, Slade gal- 
loped up and down the street, shouting 
insults to the principal Vigilantes. But 
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he did not forget a peril which none could 
measure more accurately than himself. 
The gods had forsaken him, nevertheless, 
and the very recollection of his danger 
urged him to an act of monstrous folly. 
Seeking out the judge of the people’s 
court, he took him prisoner, as a hostage 
for his own safety, threatening him even 
with a cocked pistol. 

Daring this time the miners were march- 
ing up from Nevada. In answer to some 
who expréssed sympathy for Slade, the 
immense majority declared that they were 
tired of his prauks, that they had not left 
their work for nothing. The Vigilante 
who had summoned these allies saw that | 
they would bring quite another tone to the 
deliberations. Being mounted, he rode 
ahead of the column, and found the exe- 
cutive committee of Virginia counselling 
together behind a waggon, “ at the rear of 
a store on Main-street, where the Ohling- 
house stone building now stands.” To 
them he hastily annovuced that the 
Nevada men “meant business anyhow,” 
that since they had been summoned from 
their claims, “they would not stand in the 
street to be shot down by Slade’s friends; 
but that they would take and hang him.” 
This news made a terrible stir, for, besides 
the friendly feeling of nearly all the Vigi- 
lantes, it seemed probable that nothing 
less than war would ensue. But the very 
principle of popular authority was at stake, 
and the committee passed a hurried resolu- 
tion to the effect that, if the body of miners 
demanded Slade’s execution, it must be 
left in their hands. With which news the 
Vigilante galloped back, full speed. 

Slade heard it on the instant, and knew 
his death was decreed. He apologised to 
the jadge, saying, “‘that he would take it 
all back.” But wisdom came too late. 
The head of the column swung round the 
corner of Wallace-street at quick-step, and 
halted in front of C. S. Pfout’s store, where 
Slade was, with the jadge. The “execn- 
tion officer” of the committee stepped 
inside, and told him the miners’ resolve. 
In most cases of Lynch law a trial was 
held, with chosen counsel on each side 
and a jury: but since the Vigilantes re- 
cognised no forms or precedents, going 
only upon common sense and common 
justice, they dispensed with these cere- 
monies where the prisoner’s guilt stood 
patent. In this case, also, there was not a 
moment to lose. If Slade’s friends got time 
to advise and collect, they would certainly 
attempt a rescue by main force. Amongst | 








the crowd of executioners were many who 
would certainly not fight against, if they 
did not join, them. The committee itself 
had dispersed in sorrow. But Slade did 
not make a struggle for it. He gave way 
at once, begging only to see his wife before 
he died. She was a woman of great beauty 
and fascination, devotedly attached to her 
terrible husband. A messenger galloped 
at headlong speed to Slade’s ranche, twelve 
miles away, where the lady was dwelling. 
The most accomplished horsewoman of 
the country, it was hoped she would ar- 
rive in time to stir into glowing heat the 
rage of her husband's followers. But this 
danger the others recognised, and at once 
made their preparations for the appointed 
doom. They dared not take their prisoner 
up the street. Just opposite to Pfout’s 
store was a “corral,” or cattle-pen, the 
gate-posts of which were strong and high. 
Across the top they laid a beam, attached 
to it a rope, and set a box on end below. 
Then Slade was marched across the street, 
surrounded by the best-armed and most 
numerous force that ever has gathered in 
Montana. 

The leading citizens of the town begged 
with tears for the prisoner’s life, but 
the miners were inexorable. One threw 
his arms round Slade, and swore that 
they should kill him before they touched 
his friend. But a hundred guns were 
levelled instantly, and he fled. The stern 
avengers pursued, brought him back, and 
compelled him to witness the justice of 
the people ; nor did he then escape without 
a solemn promise of obedience in fature. 

All being ready, the command was 
given: “Men! do your duty!” The 
guard faced about, and six hundred 
rifles were presented at the maddened and 
bewildered crowd. The box was pulled 
away, and Slade finished his wild career. 
All had long been over when his wife 
galloped up. Her grief-was terrible to 
see—such as made those stern executioners 
almost doubt whether a man so mourned 
could have deserved his fate. He did so, 
beyond dispute; and if it be the aim of 
punishment to deter others from offence, 
never was retribution justified more com- 
pletely. . Murderers and highwaymen of 
low degree had been already visited with 
their deserts ; Slade’s fate warned another 
class that brutal rowdyism would no more 
be suffered, on the plea that its outrages 
were committed without malice. But the 
traveller in those districts where he swag- 
gered and bullied will do best, even now, 
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to keep his opinion to himself about 
Slade’s fate. So long as one of his old 
subordinates survive, says Professor Dims- 
dale, “any insult offered to his memory 
would be fearfully and quickly avenged.” 
For this reason I have thought the case 
of Captain Slade worthy of note. 





UNDER RUSSIAN ESCORT. 


“No, no, thank you! Never mind me! 
I can find my way well enough to the 
Nobles’ Club on foot, and I’ll wait for you 
there, if you like, Ladislas, after you have 
seen the ladies safely home.” 

So saying, I wrapped my furred coat 
more closely around me, and, lifting my 
hat in parting salutation to the occupants 
of the carriage, turned away. The black- 
ness of the night, as I traversed the wide, 
ill-lighted streets, seemed all the darker 
by contrast with the bright, warm theatre 
from which I had just emerged. The 
crisp snow crackled beneath my feet, and 
a few drops of premonitory sleet lashed 
my face as I set out, and gave warning of 
a coming storm, while the cold was intense : 
more bitter as it seemed to me than any 
which I had experienced during the two 
winters I had spent in the Russian capital. 
My own name was Hugh Forster, and I 
had just completed a two years’ probation 
in the counting-house of the wealthy 
St. Petersburg firm, of which my father 
was the chief London partner, and was 
now on my return home. I had, however, 
accepted an invitation from a young Polish 
noble, with whom I was on intimate terms, 
to visit him at Warsaw on my homeward 
route, and to act as what in England is 
familiarly known as “best man” on the 
occasion of his wedding. The name of 
this young Pole was Count Ladislas Ponia- 
towski; the marriage was to take place on 
the morrow; and I had just accompanied 
the bride and bridegroom elect, with the 
old Princess Sapieha, aunt to my friend, 
and mother to Mademoiselle Marie, to the 
theatre, where an unusually good per- 
formance had attracted half Warsaw. 

The carriage-lamps flashed past me as 
the long line of equipages drove rapidly 
off, moving over the snow with that swift, 
silent motion, which always appears so 
strange and ghostly to a traveller familiar 
with the rattle of wheels over a stone 
pavement, and the sleet began to fall more 
thickly. Suddenly it occurred to me that 
I was followed. Two tall figures, muffled 








up with even more precaution than the 
sharp cold dictated, appeared to dog my 
steps, regulating their pace by mine, and 
keeping always at the same distance from 
me, whatsoever my rate of progression. 
Thinking I might be mistaken, I sauntered 
so that the tall men might have a chance 
of passing me. Those behind me also dimi- 
nished their speed. I stepped out briskly, 
but in vain. My pursuers were not to be 
shaken off. 

It did not occur to me that my pertina- 
cious followers were thieves. Street rob- 
beries, once unheard of, are still rare within 
the Russian dominions. I was more in- 
clined to believe that this pursuit was a 
mere freak of some half-intoxicated idlers, 
and, knowing the magical effect of polite- 
ness on the excitable Sarmatian nature, I 
turned so as to front the two men, and, 
with ceremonious civility, raised my hat. 

“‘ My lords,” I said in the best Polish I 
could muster—every wearer of a cloth coat 
is “my lord” it? Warsaw or Cracow—“ I 
fear you have mistaken "y 

“No mistake at all!” interrupted the 
taller of the two, speaking in French. 
““We know you, monsieur. Call them, 
Imkoff!” 

His companion raised his fingers to his 
mouth, and gave a long, shrill whistle. 
It was answered instantly, and then came 
the sound of hurrying feet and the clash 
of weapons, and I was surrounded and 
seized by several men, some of whom were 
evidently police, while the others were 
soldiers in gray watch-coats. 

“Gag him if he calls for help!” com- 
manded the first speaker, opening his own 
mantle, and showing the uniform and 
medalled breast of a Russian major. 
“ Where loiters the sledge?” 

As he spoke, my ear caught the jingle 
of Valdai bells, and a kibitka drawn by 
three horses came swiftly up. What wild 
horsemen, with their fur caps and sheep- 
skin pelisses, a long lance tucked under 
each right arm, were those who rode to 
left and right of it? Cossacks, surely. 

“In the emperor’s name!” said the 
major, patting his gloved hand on my 
shoulder, and pushing me towards the 
sledge. 

Stupefied for a moment, I now found 
my tongue, and vigorously remonstrated, 
telling my captors that I was an English- 
man, a peaceful traveller, and guiltless of 
any offence. My plea was received with 
utter incredulity. 

“We are not your dupes, count,” said 
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the officer who had been called Imkoff. 
“You had better give your parole not to 
attempt resistance, or force us to use vio- 
lence. In the long journey which r 

“ Are you mad, or by what right 
began I, boiling with passion, and making a 
desperate effort to shake myself free, but, 
though I dealt a few heavy blows, I was 
soon overpowered by superior numbers, 
my wrists were manacled, and I was flung 
into the kibitka, with a policeman at my 
side. 

“Bon voyage!” sneered the major as 
I was draggedaway. ‘“ Hotter blood than 
his has cooled, I warrant you, between 
Siberia and this.” 

Siberia! The dreadful word sent a 
chill through my veins, and almost caused 
me to become insensible to the rapid 
motion through the air, for the carriage 
had now started, and at such a pace that 
the Cossacks of the escort were compelled 
to keep their wiry little nags at a hand- 
gallop. As we flew through the de- 
serted streets, and long after the suburbs 
were cleared and the lights of Warsaw 
were lost to sight, I continued to ponder 
over this strange event, and to puzzle 
myself by vain efforts to guess why I, 
an Englishman, quite free from political 
complications of any sort, had been thus 
suddenly consigned to exile. I had heard 
of such arrests, but never of a foreigner, 
still less of a British subject, as their 
victim. 

“This is Stanislawow,” said a voice 
that I had heard before, speaking in 
French, as the carriage drew up at the 
door of a low-roofed posthouse, and a 
fresh relay of horses were harnessed and 
put to. “And now, count, if you will 
take my advice, and promise to abstain 
from useless resistance, I shall be happy 
to give orders for the removal of that 
chain around your wrists. Come, come, 
sir, I make all allowance for your excite- 
ment at the ouiset of the affair, and do not 
desire to cause you needless annoyance. 
Should you refuse, your irons must remain 
on until the governor of Minsk x 

“ Minsk!” I repeated, half-stupefied. 

The junior of the two officers who had 
arrested me, and who stood beside his 
reeking horse, smiled. , 

“Tt is the nearest fortified place which 
you will pass,” he said; “for I need not 
tell you, Count Ladislas, that we are 
anxious to get you safe across the Bug, 
and out of Poland. Will you give your 
parole P” 


” 





And then flashed upon me, all at once, 
the key to the enigma that had perplexed 
me. I had been arrested in the place of 
my friend and entertainer, whom I sus- 
pected, rather than knew, to be mixed up in 
one of those wide-spreading conspiracies 
in which Poles are so often concerned, 
and whose heart I was aware was better 
than his head. As the glare of the torches 
fell upon us I could even guess the cause 
of the mistake, for in the hurry of leaving 
the theatre I had put on the count’s loose 
overcoat of rich sables instead of my own, 
while in height and figure we were much 
alike. I had the presence of mind to re- 
press the indignant protest as to my 
nationality which was on my lips. 

“T will give my parole, since you ask it,” 
I said, concealing my face as if to hide my 
emotion, and the chain which fettered my 
hands was at once removed. 

“Tt will no longer, count, be necessary 
that an officer should accompany you,” 
said Lieutenant Imkoff, civilly. “ Will 
you drink some brandy before starting ? 
The night is cold, and the stage a long 
one.” 

I shook my head, and made no articulate 
reply, glad as J should have been of the 
proposed dram of coarse corn brandy, and 
chilled as I was by the unusual exposure 
to the keen night wind. But I feared to 
show my face, lest the mistake should be 
found out too soon for my friend’s safety. 
The driver clutched the reins, while a 
grim Cossack corporal took his seat beside 
me, in the place lately occupied by the 
Warsaw ere oy The other troopers 
were in their saddles. 

“Forward, there! Push on, men!” 
cried the lieutenant, in Russian, and off 
we set, amidst howling wind and whirling 
snowflakes. 

It was not until Stanislawow was left 
behind, and I and my wild guards were far 
on the road, that I began to reflect that, in 
providing for the security of Count La- 
dislas, I had perhaps seriously compromised 
my own. My stratagem had succeeded. 
My first captors were convinced that it 
was the rich young Polish landowner 
whom they had despatched on the dismal 
journey to Siberia; and in all likelihood 
the marriage next morning would take 
place without interruption, and the newly- 
wedded pair start for Italy, unsuspicious 
of the danger which had threatened their 
happiness with shipwreck at the very 
outset of life’s voyage. Could I but keep 
up the deception for another twenty-four 
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hours, Ladislas and his bride would be 
safe across the frontier. 

But what would become of me, or how 
would the Russian authorities regard the 
author of their discomfiture? True, I had 
been arrested in sheer ignorance of the 
blunder which promised to be so profitable 
to my friend ; but I had had a fair chance 
of declaring who I was, and had chosen 
wilfully, it might be said, to mislead the 
imperial police. I had heard—most resi- 
dents in Russia have heard—ugly stories 
as to what can be done in Muscovy, when 
it is no longer needful to hide the hand of 
steel with the glove of velvet. Yet I re- 


solved to play out my part so long as I 
deemed it indispensable to the safety of 
Count Ladislas, and manfully addressed 
myself to confront the hardships of the 
long and arduous journey that lay before 


me. 

That terrible night, and the dark and 
stormy day that followed it—I think of 
them yet as of some hideous dream; of 
the snow, the cutting blasts, the toil to 
force a way through the drifts, the black 
pine- woods, the mounted escort, ex- 
changed, at every second stage, for fresh 
Cossacks, and the intensity of the cold, 
which so benumbed my limbs that, when 
Minsk was reached, I could not stand, and 
had to be carried into the presence of the 
governor, the frozen effigy of a man. 
Feebly I made my protest. I was Hugh 
Forster, a British subject. I had broken 
no law, infringed no rule. I claimed my 
liberty, and, after a most severe cross- 
examination and a detention of three 
days, I obtained it, but only in a qualified 
form, being sent back, under escort, to 
Warsaw, and thence, after a rigorous 
course of questioning, conducted to the 
frontier. 

“Lucky for you, Mr. Forster,” said the 
superior oflicer of police, who had kept me 
in his charge, as I stepped into the railway 
carriage, with my through ticket to London 
between my fingers, “ that*you are a British 
subject.” 

I thought so too, but augured well for 
the safety of Count Poniatowski from 
the very fact of the irritation which the 
authorities displayed; and indeed, a year 
afterwards I had the pleasure of receiving 
the hearty thanks of my friend and his 
beautiful wife, on the occasion of their 
visit to England. There had been, I un- 
derstood, much dismay, and no small ap- 
prehensions, when I had been missing at 
the marriage ceremony, but fortunately 





bride and bridegroom were out of Russia 
before the mistake was discovered, and it 
was not difficult for the count, who hence- 
forth abjured politics, to make his peace 
with the czar. I haye never been in 
Russia since. 





TINY TOPSY-TURVYDOM. 


“Ta! 14! et 14! Donne-moi ton tes- 
tament! Ohé! Houp! La-a-a!” anda 
diminutive morsel in tights and spangles 
is perched, head downwards, upon the glit- 
tering “testament” —Frranco-acrobatese for 
“téte’’—of his muscular parent, smiling 
serenely upon the ring of gas-jets which 
ornaments the centre of the circus, and 
waving his tiny “chapiteau” in topsy- 
turvy triumph over the world at large. 
When I tell you that among the applaud- 
ing spectators are my brother Jack, aged 
five, and myself, just home from Rugby 
for the Christmas holidays, I shall, of 
course, have no need to add that break- 
fast has not long been cleared next morn- 
ing before Jack and I have hustled the 
dining-table out of the way, dragged the 
big bearskin rug into the middle of the 
room, and are energetically reproducing, 
or endeavouring to reproduce, the de- 
lightful feats of Signor Jonesi and his 
talented son. Unfortunately, these exer- 
cises do not come off quite so smoothly 
as on the previous evening. Perhaps Jack 
is a little heavier than “ le piccolo Jonesi;” 
perhaps I am not quite so strong or so 
skilful as the signor. Perhaps that sort of 
thing requires a little previous practice. 
At all events the result at which we 
promptly arrive is grief, serious and de- 
cisive, and a howl goes up which speedily 
brings mother, and nurse, and half the 
household beside to find me with my 
shirt-front split down to the waist, and 
Jack lying roaring on the floor with 
a broken arm, and an entirely new phre- 
nological development on his unlucky 
“testament,” which has come to the 
ground with a bang which only the in- 
terposition of the big bearskin has probably 
prevented from being conclusive. That 
evening, when my father comes home, it is 
my turn to suffer, though not in the region 
of the “ testament ;” and there is an end 
to our acrobatic performances for ever- 
more. 

Which clearly proves that we were never 
intended by nature for “the profession.” 
Your true-born acrobat—and an acrobat, 
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like a poet or a cook, is born, not made— 
cares no more for breaking a limb or two, 
than a modern housemaid for smashing a 
plate of missis’s favourite old blue china. 
The last time I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. George Conquest he had just put 
out his knee for, if I remember rightly, 
the eighteenth time. A little while before 
he had “ missed his tip” and come down 
from among the sky-borders some thirty 
feet or so, on to the stage. This, however, 


was a really serious accident, from the | p 


effects of which he was laid up a whole 
day. But he got through his night’s per- 
formance first, of course. That is acrobatic 
law of strictest Medo-Persian kind. A 
feat may be failed in, but it must not be 
abandoned. Once attempted it has to be 
done somehow, cost what it may. I don’t 
quite know how it would be if the per- 
former’s neck were actually broken in the 
attempt, but I am inclined to think the 
rule would hold good even then. And, 
on the whole, I fancy this Spartan rale a 
good one. I have heard it objected to, as 
hard upon the spectators as well as the 
performer; but, in point of fact, it is, 
so far as it goes, distinctly to the ad- 
vantage of both. If your ambitious 
young acrobat were allowed to abandon 
as beyond his strength a feat once 
publicly attempted, he would be always 
publicly attempting feats a trifle be- 
yond his powers, and always harrow- 
ing his tender-hearted audience’s feelings 
by coming to grief accordingly. As it 
is, he takes particular care to attempt in 
public nothing that he is not quite sure 
of being able to compass. Accidents only 
happen, as a rule, at practice. They 
happen there, though, sometimes pretty 
seriously. Only the other day, for instance, 
that bright little miniature Grimaldi, of 
the “children’s pantomime,” very nearly 
brought his professional—not to say earthly 
—career to an abrupt termination. Re- 
hearsal was over, and according to all laws 
our young gentleman ought to have been 
on his way home. But some other boy in 
the company had boasted of a feat beyond 
Grimaldi Minimus’s power to perform, and 
it was not to be supposed that Grimaldi 
Minimus should leave the theatre without 
performing it. Even a stage-manager’s 
eye must close sometimes, and in about 
four or five minutes down comes poor 
Grimaldi Minimus upon the stage, alto- 
gether wrong end foremost, to spend the 
next three weeks or so in hospital with a 
very sufficient concussion of the brain. He 





has mastered the trick, I understand, since 
he came out again. 

You have seen the children’s pantomime 
of course? If you haven’t, go and see it 
directly. It is quite the prettiest and most 
artistically fanciful thing since those good 
old times—Consule Planché, my saucy 
Eton nephew calls them—when wit still 
was, and burlesque and breakdowns were 
not. Most of us, I take it, have arrived 
more or less at the period of enjoying our 
antomimes at second-hand, and are pretty 
well used by this time to seating ourselves 
in the back corner of the box, and finding 
our amusemert in the still appreciative 
faces of our own little Katies and Bessies, 
as that funny dog of a clown beguiles the 
poor old pantaloon into laying hold of 
the hot end of the poker, or follows glit- 
tering harlequin through the top panes of 
the post-office window only to be im- 
mediately bundled out again through the 
panel of the door, ignominiously heralded 
by the placard “ Returned unpaid.” That 
any sort of belief in Fairyland should 
survive the shock of having once seen 
a transformation scene “ worked,” and 
of having assisted at the fixing on of 
the fairies’ wings, the pinning up of 
their aerial draperies, and the safe 
strapping of their ethereal forms to 
the prosaic “irons” to which they have 
clambered by grace of a pair of most 
decided kitchen-steps, would be a wild idea 
indeed; whilst as for the actors—well, the 
most melancholy dog I ever knew in my 
life was a clown, a good clown too. It 
was reserved for Mr. Chatterton’s in- 
gennity to hit upon a combination which 
should direct the attention of paterfamilias 
once more from the audience to the stage, 
and make the performers themselves the 
merriest and most appreciative little people 
in the house. 

Bless their little hearts ! I believe that 
if the management and the Lord Cham- 
berlain would only allow it, they would 
like nothing better than to have the cur- 
tain up again directly supper was over, 
and play it all over at least once more 
before going to bed. If any one of them 
were asked what is the most mysterious 
feature in the economy of the universe, 
he would assuredly reply, the day being 
twenty-four hours long when a pantomime 
only plays two. Not indeed that the super- 
fluous twenty-two hours are altogether 
dissevered from the one absorbing interest 
by any means; as the seniors of the young 
enthusiasts’ families will tell you— not 
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always without a groan. If the ten-year- 
old mite in the tiny pink tights, that must 
surely have been woven expressly by some 
cunning contriver of doll’s gear, is kept 
strictly by a hard-hearted stage-manager to 
the precise five minutes in which she is 
licensed to exercise her pliant little limbs 
in pirouettes and entrechats upon the stage, 
depend upon it she indemnifies herself by 
many a good hour’s practice over the head 
of that unlucky middle-aged gentleman on 
the floor below, who every Saturday even- 
ing gives wrathful intimation of his de- 
termination to stand the nuisance no 
longer, and every Sunday afternoon relents 
again, and once more takes the small 
premiére danseuse for their never-failing 
excursion to Highgate or Hampstead, or 
sometimes even far-off Richmond or Kew, 
where he does his Machiavelian best to 
abate the nuisance and its perpetrator to- 
gether for evermore by his reckless admi- 
nistration of cakes, and gingerbeer, and 
shrimps, and sugar-plums, and sweet un- 
wholesomenesses of every kind. This 
limping yokel, who has been clumping 
about the stage with a grin imperatively 
suggestive of stolen turnips and mighty 
cubes of fat bacon cut down with clasp- 
knife upon thumb, subsides for a moment 
as he is called up to be presented, into a 
modest, and, in truth, rather shy damsel 
of, let us say, a dozen “summers.” But 
she has hardly fairly made her escape 
round the wing, before she is clumping 
again as though the clay of a hundred 
stiff furrows were on her iron-shod heels. 
When she comes to “ treasury ” to-morrow 
she will squint horribly at the manager, 
and grin solemnly from ear to ear as she 
knuckles her smoothly-parted hair with a 
“Thankee, zur;” and if that awful per- 
sonage smiles—as he probably will, being 
quite the proud father of his numerous” 
and eccentric young family—will go home 
as pleased as if she had drawn a ‘round’ 
from a crowded house. Let us only trust 
that she will not have to go through 
Covent-garden Market. I have the pro- 
foundest confidence in her moral integrity, 
but that she should be capable in her 
present frame of mind of passing a basket 
of turnips without stealing at least one 
to cut up with a huge clasp-knife, and 
munch as she goes, is a belief I do not 
entertain. 

But the true head-quarters of Tiny 
Topsy-turvydom is your music-hall. A 
not unremarkable ‘institution in itself, by 
the way, and one which of late years has 





attained a very remarkable development. 
The latest example of the kind, indeed, is 
not only fitted in every respect in the 
style and with the appliances of a first- 
class theatre, but has one novel and most 
admirable feature altogether peculiar to 
itself. : 

No doubt the spirited proprietor of the 
Canterbury Hall.was far from having been 
the first to observe the striking resemblance 
between a theatrical audience and a stew 
of larks or rabbits simmering—not by any 
means too slowly—for the supper of some 
mighty Fee-Faw-Fum. But he was the 
first to draw from that observation the 
singularly happy thought of constructing 
his own particular stew-pan with a move- 
able lid. Inspired by this admirable idea, 
he has roofed in a considerable portion of 
his “auditorium” with a gigantic glass 
dish-cover, and at stated intervals the ex- 
pectant Fee-Faw-Fam removes this cover 
and looks in, to see how his stew is getting 
on. Let us hope that the olfactory nerves 
of the worthy giant are agreeably titillated 
by the operation. If they only benefit 
by it a hundredth part as much as do 
those of the human larks and rabbits 
within, he must be amply repaid for his 
trouble. 

On the stage, as we enter, Tiny Topsy- 
turvydom is in fall swing. A Lilliputian 
trapeze occupies the centre, and from it a 
five-year old morsel of humanity is hang- 
ing by its heels, wafting graceful kisses 
to an enraptured audience; whilst a yet 
smaller morsel—just turned three, this 
one, as we learn subsequently—leans with 
folded arms against the proscenium, 
eagerly calculating the number of tricks 
his elder brother has yet to go through 
before he will be privileged, in his turn, 
to risk his tiny neck. 

“Poor little darlings!” sighs a soft- 
hearted young mother in the stalls be- 
hind us; .“‘ I’m afraid they must be ter- 
ribly whipped before they can be brought 
to it.” ; 

Whipped! Well, yes; on reflection I 
won't say but what the daring young 
monkeys may get their little jackets 
dusted now and then. But let the soft- 
hearted young mother comfort herself from 
any fear lest this portion of her evening’s 
entertainment should have been due to 
any such woful agency. Take my word for 
it, if the trapeze ever has called in the 
assistance of the rod, it has been to get 
the little pickles away from it, not to urge 
them on. 
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Presently we make interest with the 
manager for an introduction, and passing, 
under his safe conduct, the jealously- 
guarded door of communication, make 
our way to the first entrance, to find 
another scene from Topsy-turvydom being 
enacted, and the smaller of the two 
mites standing proudly on his mother’s 
shoulders as she works her perilous way— 
an acrobatic Sisyphus—up and down a 
long see-saw plank, mounted on a rolling 
globe. It is Brat Number One’s turn now 
to lean against the proscenium with folded 
arms, mutely envious; and I fancy that I 
can detect in his small visage more than 
the ordinary discontent bred ever by in- 
action in ambitious minds. And by-and- 
by, when the family group have “ thrown 
their kisses’’ for the last time to the ap- 
plauding audience, and retire gracefully, 
but a trifle out of breath, to the shelter 
of the wing, I find that my conjecture is 
correct. According to the laws of due pre- 
cedence, that proud position on mother’s 
shoulders should to-night have belonged 
to Brat Number One; but that young 
gentleman has been naughty to-day—has 
persisted against all entreaty in prac- 
tising at unholy hours of the morning, 
and in the airy costume appropriate to 
slumber, a new feat which has suddenly 
occurred to his infantile mind, and has 
pitched, head first, from the tiny trapeze, 
which hangs over the parental couch, right 
into the parental diaphragm. Which un- 
authorised descent has been appropriately 
punished by exclusion from the pet “ as- 
cension ”’ feat this evening, and hinc ill 
lacryme. 

Privately, and when mother is not by to 
be scandalised, I express my sympathy 
with the small misdemeanant, and am re- 
warded with the confidential confession of 
an ambition which somewhat startles me. 
I have heard of children crying for 
the moon; but this precocious acro-brat 
seems, so far as I can make out, to be 
professing a strong desire to “ dump trou 
de ’tars!”” I venture to express a doubt 
as to the feasibility of the operation, and 
the mite regards me for a moment with 
unconcealed contempt, as a creature of very 
poor gymnastic capabilities indeed. It is 
not withont difficulty that I manage to 
make clear to him the astounding fact, 
that a great big man, over six feet high, 
actually does not know what are the 
“stars”? to which he is referring. At 
last, however, he realises it, looks cau- 
tiously round, to make sure that mother 





and stage-manager and all other natural 
enemies of aspiring youth are looking 
another way, and seizing me by the skirt, 
incontinently drags me off to the mezzanine 
floor below the stage. 

Now at last I realise his meaning. The 
ballet has begun, and a couple of highly- 
spangled demons are flying up and down 
through the star-traps, which, in my mite’s 
eyes, form the only astronomical pheno- 
mena at all worthy of contemplation. As 
we approach, a demon descends rapidly 
headforemost through the stage, to be duly 
caught by a couple of handy carpenters, 
and promptly set upon his feet on the 
small square platform which works up and 
down between its four strong supports 
close alongside. This platform is hung on 
heavy counterweights, so calculated as to 
exactly balance the weight of the platform 
itself with the man upon it, over whose 
head is one of my small friend’s star-traps, 
a circular hole in the stage just large 
enough for him to pass through, and 
covered in with small triangular boards 
which open upwards on hinges, to fall to 
again directly he has passed. Hight strong 
men hold the lifting tackles at each corner, 
and with one powerful hoist, send the ad- 
venturous acrobat flying through the star, 
and sixteen or eighteen feet into the air 
above. 

Of a surety, the gentleman in the 
spangles is not the only demon on the 
mezzanine to-night; for, without a word 
of warning, my tiny friend, possessed with 
the wild desire of “ dumping trou de ’tars,” 
releases my skirt, and, pushing in between 
the carpenters’ legs, actually scrambles 
halfway on to the platform. 

“Come out of that, you young war- 
mint !” shouts one of the men; and heand 
I jerk the young monkey back into safety 
again, just as the platform flies upward 
with a bang which seems to shake the very 
stage. Without a word, the baffled aspi- 
rant, deeply indignant at having been 
balked in his gallant attempt to get him- 
self flattened into a pancake, marches off, 
leaving me to explain my share in the 
transaction as best I may. 

But we have not done with him yet. 
Some mischief that boy is bound to get 
into to-night. The affront put upon him 
in the matter of the “ascension trick” 
must be wiped off somehow. I am bound 
to say that, if getting into mischief will 
wipe it off, he soon wipes it off effectually. 
The performance is over by this time, and 
I am learning, not without interest, some 
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of the peculiar ways of acrobatic infancy, 
when a small cry is heard from the back 
of the stage. 

“Mother! mother! mother! I’m doeing 
to tummle !” 

Now, to judge from the sounds them- 
selves, the caller is not tumbling by any 
means. On the contrary, each successive 
appeal comes most distinctly from a higher 
elevation than the preceding one. But we 
do not rush to the rescue any the less 
promptly for that, and, in another moment, 
we find that the unfortunate young adven- 
turer is truly in very imminent danger of 
tumbling, and tumbling to very deadly 
purpose. In the absolute necessity which 
has been pressing upon him to do some- 
thing that he should not do, he has, it 
seems, been practising his gymnastic exer- 
cises upon some portion of the scenery, 
which suddenly, and without his at first 
perceiving it, has been hoisted away by the 
flymen right among the sky-borders. At 
the same time—as luck will have it—the 
stage has opened beneath him for the de- 
scent of some other portion of the scenery, 
and there he hangs with a clear drop be- 
neath him of something like fifty or sixty 
feet, right to the bottom of the cellar. 

For the moment it seems as though 
nothing could save him. The mother is 
white as ashes, ‘but perfectly collected, 
and, in a wonderfully steady voice, calls 
out to the boy to hold on, and get his leg 
over the barif hecan. The stage-manager 
shouts peremptory directions to lower out 
the scene, and close the cut. But it is 
only too clear that, before either can be 
done, the poor little chap’s strength will 
have given out, and I confess to an inward 
sensation as of being about half-way across 
the Channel on a lively night, when sud- 
denly a happy thought occurs to someone. 
In a moment a huge ulster coat is off its 
wearer’s back and stretched across the 
chasm, firmly grasped in a dozen eager 
hands. The next, the adventurous young 
gymnast comes plump into it, and is safe. 
By the skin of his little teeth though. 
Alas! for the big ulster. It is of sturdy 
cloth, but not quite calculated for service 
of this kind, and rends promptly halfway 
from skirt to collar. But it has held on 
long enough to break the fall, and give the 
mother time to snatch her too ambitious 


young hopeful from the gulf, that is even; 


now only partially closed. And so we bid 
each other good-night, and make the best 
of our way to the stage-door. And, as I 
pass through it in the rear of the gym- 


nastic family, I hear a little voice just in 
front of me repeating in perfectly uncon- 
quered tones : 

“Want to dump trou de ’tars!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. A COLLISION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

Tue conversation in the coupé, which 
has occupied but a few pages in its recital, 
did in fact fill up, and very agreeably to 
both parties, the whole journey between 
London and Pullham Junction. Next to 
playing whist and reading fiction, there is 
nothing which makes time pass so quickly 
as making love; and though it would be 
unfair to accuse Cecil Landon of having 
quite gone to that length with his charming 
companion, he had certainly given the reins 
to his very respectable powers of pleasing. 

Grantham was the first station upon 
the branch line to Middleton, which was 
Cecil’s starting-point to Wellborough; so 
far only were they now to travel together, 
and he unaffectedly expressed his sorrow 
that they were so soon to part company. 

“T am sorry too,” answered his com- 
panion frankly ; “I have to thank you, for 
much more, 1 am sure, than the original 
obligation you conferred upon me.” 

He did not hear her words, though he 
understood that she meant to express 
something kind. His mind was occupied 
with the thought: ‘“‘ Why should I not see 
her again? Grantham is not so very far 
from Wellborough by railway. Why should 
I not ride over there, and renew my ac- 
quaintance ?” He knew why he should 
not, very well. He was aware that such a 
course of conduct would be disgraceful to 
himself, dangerous to her, and traitorous 
to his wife. He was to a great extent a 
creature of his own impulses—whether 
they were bad or good—but not wholly so. 
If he had little or nothing of what is called 
“ principle,” he had some conscience; and 
his conscience was now making a last 
effort; rallying all her feeble powers to 
save the man from himself and ruin—and 
she succeeded. 

This victory was not achieved by the 
noblest means. He did not say: “ This 
temptation is base, and therefore I will 
withstand it.” He was not even actuated 
by the reflection, how ill he would be 
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she might have angered him—whatever 
might be his quarrel with her—he was 
well convinced was still devoted to him. 
His reason for acting right was sheer pity 
for his companion. It would be an “in- 
fernal shame ”—that was how his thought 
shaped itself—to continue his acquaintance 
with this innocent girl, without confessing 
to her that he was a married man. Yet if 
he should confess it, he felt that their 
companionship would have lost its charm 
for both. In her pocket-book he had 
only written his initials, with a post-office 
address in London appended to them; and 
he now resolved not to reveal himself, but 
to part from her when the time arrived— 
but a few minutes hence—forever. If 
this were one of those good resolutions 
with which the Minton of the Lower 
Regions is said to form its floor in 
mosaic—here a glittering temptation with- 
stood, but in the end prevailing; here the 
fair blossom of a good deed which never 
comes to fruit—Cecil at least could urge 
that Fate itself was opposed to its accom- 
plishment. As in the Trojan War the 
gods and goddesses were human com- 
batants, so it does sometimes seem that 
some external Power, adverse to their 
good, opposes struggling mortals. 

In the natural order of things, as set 
down in the time-table, the Middleton 
train would have gone right on from 
Pullham Junction, at which it had now 
arrived, and would have reached Grantham 
in’ ten minutes. But as ill-luck would 
have it, the up-train—which was due at 
the Junction, and, after the passage of 
which, the Middleton-branch train should 
have crossed the line and proceeded on its 
way—was behind its time. The telegraph 
was not then used as it is now, to inform 
the driver of a waiting train how long it 
has to wait, but matters were left in such 
cases to the judgment of the station- 
masters. At first the Pullham official 
detained the branch train, upon the ground 
that, as the express was expected every 
instant, there would be no time. to cross 
the rails; but presently, gétting impatient, 
and foreseeing that evil bateful to station- 
masters, a “block” in his domain, he 
gave the signal to move on. It was a 
perilons order, and more so of course 
than when he had shrank from it before; 
and everyone was conscious of it except 
the people most concerned —the pas- 
sengers—but it was obeyed. As the long 
line of carriages moved on, the pointsman 
whose duty it was to turn them on to the 





Middleton line caught sight of the express, 
and losing his head at the imminence of 
the danger, turned the train on to the 
main line. Cecil, who, filled with grave 
thoughts, kept his eyes averted from his 
companion, was looking out of window, 
and marked the action. He saw the terror 
in the man’s face, even before he threw 
up his arms and uttered some unheard 
ejaculation, and guessed at once what had 
occurred. Thrusting his head and shoulders 
out of the carriage, he-could see the 
express coming—still a long way off, but 
swift and sure as Fate, to meet them. 

* Rose,” he said, unconsciously address- 
ing the girl by her christian-name, “ there 
is going to be an accident; there is not a 
moment to be Jost. You must jump out.” 
And he opened the carriage-door. © 

“An accident !—jump out!” she mur- 
mured, aghast with fear. “I can never 
do it.” 

The voices of men calling wildly mingled 
with the shrieks of the engine, as it 
screamed forth its passionate warning to 
its approaching brother. 

“Then I will jump with you,” said 
Cecil. He took her unresistingly in his 
arms; and as he did so, even in that 
moment of supreme peril, pressed her 
tenderly to his breast. ‘‘ You will be safe 
with me,” he murmured—though he was 
far from thinking so—as he stood with 
her upon the carriage-step. Her long 
brown hair had come unfastened and the 
fierce wind blew it about his face, so that 
he could scarcely see; but, on the whole, 
he judged the spot to be favourable for his 
venture. 

The train was running in a cutting, and 
the bank rose high and green before him 
without stones. He leaped ont, taking care 
to jump well forward ; there was a rushing 
through the air, the shock of a dead-weight 
fall, and then a roar and crash, as though 
the very world were breaking up. 

“Are you hurt?” was Cecil’s eager 
enquiry as, stunned and bruised, but not, 
as he imagined, seriously injured, he leant 
over his still prostrate companion. 

“ No—that is a little,” she murmured; 
“my armis hurt. But do not mind me. 
Good heavens, look at the train!” 

The train, or rather both trains, had 
come together with a shock which, though 
greatly mitigated by the efforts of their 
respective drivers’ ere they leaped from 
their posts, had made a wreck of the 
foremost carriages, the fragments of which 
strewed the line. The air was rent with 
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shrieks, and groans, and appalling cries 
for aid. 

“Run, run,” cried Rose, “and give 
what help you can. I shall do very well 
till you come back.” 

It was not easy for Cecil to run, for 
he was very stiff and bruised; but he 
made what haste he could to the scene of 
the catastrophe. As it happenedy the 
majority of the passengers were more 
frightened than hurt; and, as the accident 
had occurred so near the station, there 
were soon plenty of persons on the spot 
to give assistance to the wounded. Feel- 
ing that his help could be dispensed with, 
Cecil therefore soon returned to his fair 
companion. She sat up to receive his 
report; but it was evident from her pale 
drawn face that she was in great pain. 

“You must see a doctor, Rose, at once,” 
said he. Circumstances had already placed 
them on terms of familiarity such as it 
might have taken weeks to bring out in 
an ordinary way. “ There are two surgeons 
with the train.” 

He helped her to her feet, and they 
slowly moved along together. Presently 
they passed by their coupé, which had 
been near the engine, and seemed to have 
been literally smashed to pieces. 

“But for you, I should have been in 
that,” said she with a shudder, and a 
sudden clinging of her unwounded arm. 
“How much I owe you! and yet I do not 
even know the name of my preserver.” 

“‘Callme Henry,” whispered he—“ Henry 
Landon.” 

His christian-names were Cecil Henry, 
it may be remembered, though the latter 
was never used by those who knew him. 
They: obtained the attention of a doctor, 
who at once pronounced Miss Mytton’s 
arm to be broken; it was a simple 
fracture, he said; and in a few minutes 
he had bound it up, and she was sitting 
in the waiting-room of the station. It 
was not possible to make up two trains 
out of the débris left by the collision, 
and carriages had to be sent for else- 
where. 

“Do you feel easier now?” enquired 
Cecil of his charge, in tones that were 
now perhaps pardonably tender. 

“Yes, as to the mere pain; but I am 
so distressed about my sister. If Helen 
should hear there had been an accident 
before we get to Grantham, she will be 
half-distracted.” . 

“ How far is it to Grantham P ” 

“It is only seven miles by road.” 





“Then let us take a carriage at once. 
Of course I shall see you to your door.” 

She thanked him warmly, and without 
any pretence of rejecting his offer; her 
nerves had been so shaken, that she looked 
forward with positive horror to trusting 
herself again to the railway. This plan of 
Cecil’s would bring her home much earlier 
than if she waited for the train; and 
moreover, she really felt unequal to pursue 


-her journey by either rail or road, alone. 


He therefore procured an open fly, and 
started with his fair companion; it is not 
surprising that the spectators of their de- 
parture should have deemed them man 
and wife. It was known that they had 
leaped together out of the train, and hence | 
the highly-coloured account of their ad- 
venture which appeared in the newspapers 
the next morning, wherein “the young 
husband” figured as a hero, and which 
poor Ella and her friend perused at break- 
fast-time. Cecil and Rose did not talk 
much upon the journey, each being occu- 
pied with their own reflections, which 
were of a widely different kind. The 
former was conscious that he was in a 
position of great danger, from which he 
could not summon the courage to extricate 
himself by the only proper means. Fate had 
settled that he should be where he was, 
and without absolutely resolving to lay 
all that might come of it on Fate’s 
shoulders, he felt inclined to temporise, 
nor did he appreciate the extreme diffi- 
culty of that course of conduct. He had 
found out there was an inn at Grantham 
where he could sleep, and had given 
orders to the driver to drop his portman- 
teau there upon the way to ‘‘ The Casket.” 

When this was done, Rose observed, 


quickly: “You will dine with us, Mr. 


Landon, of course, to-night.” 

“ Indeed, I fear you will not be well 
enough to dine,” said he; “ you look as 
though you were in great pain.” 

“No indeed,” replied she, “ my arm 
gives me but little uneasiness. I am 
anxious about Helen, that is all; when 
she finds the train behind its time she 
will be frightened about me, even if the 
news oh, there is the vicar!” 

The fiy at this moment overtook a 
gentleman in clerical attire, who, con- 
sidering his very considerable bulk, was 
walking at a most meritorious rate of 
speed; his hat was in one hand and a 
pocket-handkerchief in the other, with 
which he repeatedly wiped his brow. 

“Thank goodness! ” cried he fervently, 
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to Rose. “You are come at last! This 
is the third time I have been to the 
railway-station, bringing a fresh white lie 
every time to poor Helen to account for 
your absence. The station-master was so 
very reticent that I felt sure there had 
been some accident.” 

“So there was, Mr. Welby; and but 
for this gentleman’s kind aid I should not 
be alive to tell you about it.” She in- 
troduced the two men; the vicar got into 
the carriage, and shook hands with Cecil 
warmly. 

“You will be welcome at Grantham, I 
promise you, sir. I hope you will dine 
and take a bed at the Vicarage.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Welby,” said Rose, “ Mr. 
Landon must dine with us—that is if you 
will keep him company.” 

“Of course I will,” said the vicar ; 
“only I am afraid you will be very 
fatigued after your journey, and scarcely 
equal to entertaining folks at dinner.” 

“Tt is not a question of fatigue,” said 
Cecil gravely. ‘ Miss Mytton has hada 
serious accident ; her arm is broken.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the vicar. 
“A broken arm! This will kill Helen.” 

“The point is whether it will kill me,” 
exclaimed Rose, laughing. “It is, how- 
ever, only a very small bone, the doctor 
said, and it is fortunately my left arm.” 

“ But how on earth did it happen ?” 

“ Well, I’m afraid I did it,” said Cecil 
with an air of contrition. 

“You did it!” echoed the vicar. 

“In saving my life,” putin Rose gravely. 
“Foreseeing that a collision was about to 
occur, Mr. Landon jumped with me from 
the carriage—which I had not the courage 
to do by myself—and in the fall this mis- 
chief happened.” 

‘Dear me,” cried the vicar, “ how de- 
plorable! It will give Helen quite a shock!” 

The outside of ‘‘ The Casket ”’—that is, 
the front which faced the road, and was 
indeed actually upon it—was very plain 
and unpretending. It was just a two- 
storied cottage, surrounded with a little 
verandah, and looked as though it were 
directly at the foot of the giant hill that 
towered behind it, though, as we have 
learnt, there was a garden of considerable 
size between them. 

As the fly stopped, a young lady ran 
out bareheaded to meet it. One might 
have been sure at once that Rose and she 
were sisters, the family likeness being very 
strong; but Helen looked much the older. 
She was pretty without doubt, but neither 
so pretty as Rose, nor of the same intel- 





lectual type. Her face was thinner and 
more thoughtful. She moved with grace, 
but more slowly than her sister; and 
pleased and excited as she evidently was, 
there was an air of sedateness, almost of 


‘restraint about her, which contrasted with 


the other’s natural gaiety. 

The fact was, notwithstanding her 
nervous haste, she had caught sight of 
Cecil. He noticed this, and said to him- 
self, not without a shudder of fear: ‘A 
watch-dog.” Rose-noticed it also, and for 
the first time that day her face was suffused 
with a guilty flush. Not that she was 
conscious of having committed any im- 
prudence, but because she felt her sister’s 
look as the expressed suspicion of her 
having done so. Perhaps this caused her 
to be more earnest and grateful in the 
explanation, which she at once gave to 
Helen, of Cecil’s presence. He hastened 
to hint that, now he had seen Miss Rose 
Mytton in the safe custody of her friends, 
his duty was done; and even made a feint 
of re-entering the fly. 

Rose looked at Helen imploringly, but, 
before she could speak, the vicar intervened 
with a plaintive air : 

*“ Well, I have been asked to dine here 
on your account, Mr. Landon; so if you 
go away like this my invitation will be 
cancelled.” 

“T hope Mr. Landon will do us the 
honour of dining with us,”’ observed Helen. 
Her voice was soft and low, like her 
sister’s, but had a certain dignity rarely 
found in so young a woman. To Cecil’s 
ear it almost seemed to repel—to sound like 
the growl of the watch-dog. 

“TI should be very pleased to accept 
your invitation, Miss Mytton, if you are 
quite sure my presence would not be in- 
convenient. But your sister has met with 
an accident. Her arm is hurt, and perhaps 
repose and quiet——” 

“An accident? Your arm hurt? Why, 
now I see it is ina sling. Pray come 
upstairs,” and she carried her sister off at 
once, without bestowing any further notice 
upon her visitors. 

“Come in, sir,” said the vicar coolly, 
leading the way into the house; “I told 
you she would be put ont at anything 
having happened to dear Miss Rose.” 

“T don’t wonder at it,” said Cecil. 

“No; and you would be still less sur- 
prised if you knew her. Miss Helen abso- 
lutely lives for her sister ; she is her raison 
d’étre.” 

“And avery good reason too,” answered 
Cecil, mechanically imitating the vicar’s 
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pronunciation of the phrase, which was 
not Parisian. 

“Ah, youadmire her, doubtless. Indeed 
everybody does. Rose is ‘ the rose of ali the 
rose-garden of girls,’ as Helen says, and 
Helen is always right. That comes from 
Tennyson, you know. She has him at her 
fingers’ ends.” 

“What, Miss Rose? ” 

“No, no, Miss Helen; you should see 
her illustration of the May Queen : 

And that good man the clergyman has told me words 
of peace. 
I sat for it in my canonicals.” 

“T should not have thought that had 
been necessary,” said Cecil. 

“So Miss Helen said, and made me take 
them off again,” returned the other dryly. 
“Ts not this a lovely spot?” 

They had passed through the little house 
and into the garden, where everything 
breathed of spring. In the blue sky the 
lark was singing his evening hymn, and 
in the woods that crested the white cliff 
above them, a thousand throats seemed to 
take up the joyous melody. The air was 
fragrant with flowers, and that fresh scent 
which every living growth, and even the 
earth itself, gives forth at that season. 
There were not many plots of flowers, 
though what were there were fall of 
blossom ; but there were clusters of shrubs 
here and there, and one or two drooping 
trees, with walks about them so disposed 
as to give an idea of extent—whereas the 
whole ground the garden covered was very 
small. It was, in truth, as the vicar had 
observed, a lovely spot; nor was the scene 
less fair when you looked towards the 
cottage, with its two bright little sitting- 
rooms open to view, and a luxuriant 
creeper festooning it everywhere, so that 
the spaces for the door and windows 
seemed to be cut out of it. 

“TI call it a perfect Eden,” continued 
Mr. Welby, observing with pleasure the 
admiration expressed in Cecil’s face ; “only 
without an Adam and without a serpent.” 

Cecil laughed, but not quite naturally. 
The vicar’s parallel had gone farther with 
his companion, than the reverend gentle- 
man had calculated upon. 

“You have never been in this district 
before, I suppose, Mr. Landon?” observed 
the vicar presently. 

“ Not at Grantham, no; but I know the 
country farther south, down Wellborough 
way.” 

“To be sure, I thought your name was 
familiarto me. You live at Wellborough, do 
you not, or have some connections there ? ” 





Here was a chance for Cecil to tell the 
truth about himself, easily, naturally, and 
afterwards to have it broken for him by 
another—after he had left the place, per- 
haps—to Rose. He did not, however, 
seize the golden opportunity; he turned 
his back upon it, sharply, but designedly. 

“No; I never lived at Wellborough. 
My family and I are Londoners.” 

This was true in a sense, of course; but 
in his sense it was a lie. From the moment 
he uttered it Cecil’s destiny was sealed. 

“Grantham must seem a great change 
to you after London,” continued the un- 
conscious vicar. ‘Although we have a 
railway-station, we live quite out of the 
world here; and as for our hostesses, I 
don’t suppose they leave the village, ex- 
cept to go to Pullham at farthest, once in 
six months. Miss Rose’s journey to {town 
was unprecedented.” 

This intelligence was welcome to Cecil ; 
not for any reason which he could have 
distinctly stated, but in a vague and 
general sort of way. Grantham would not 
only be a “great change” for him after 
London, but a very agreeable contrast if 
he should happen to come that way again. 
The young ladies were quiet, stay-at-home 
folks, as little given, in all probability, to 
curiosity, as to gadding about. Why 
should he not be occasionally entertained 
by them, as a friend, without revealing to 
them his family affairs, which, after all, 
did not concern them ? 

“Here is Miss Mytton, doubtless with 
a bulletin,” exclaimed the vicar, as Helen 
came towards them from the cottage. 
“ Well, how is the pati@ht ?” 

“Not so well as she thinks herself,” 
returned the young lady gravely. “‘ Never- 
theless she has insisted upon coming 
downstairs.” And she looked at Cecil, as 
he thought, reproachfully. 

“T hope that is not upon—upon our 
account,” said he, with a glance at the 
vicar. 

“‘ Well, she seems to fear that it would 
seem ungracious in her to be absent from 
the drawing-room—for the dinner-table is 
out of the question—though, in my opinion, 
she has an ample excuse. However, the 
matter is settled in accordance with her 
wish. In the meantime she bids me 
remind you, Mr. Landon—as she fears 
your solicitude upon her account may 
have caused you to forget the anxieties of 
others—that our post goes out shortly. If 
you wish to communicate with your 
friends—as to the accident on the railway 
I mean,” she added, for Cecil stared as 
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well as blushed, “you will find writing 
materials in the drawing-room.” 

It was no wonder that her words had 
called the colour into Cecil’s face, for he 
had for the time almost forgotten Ella’s 
existence; nor had it struck him that she 
would hear of the accident through the 
papers. 

“Your sister is very kind and thought- 
fal,” said he. “I think I should like to 
write just a line.” 

She took him into the drawing-room, 
and left him with pen, ink, ‘and paper. 
His first idea really was to write to 
Ella, but. he now decided not to do so. 
He felt a hesitation’ in addressing her 
as wife, partly on account of his own 
feelings as respected her, but chiefly in 
connection with his present position. It 
would be an act of hypocrisy, and a dis- 
agreeable one; and he felt deception diffi- 
cult enough, even when it ministered to his 
pleasure. Moreover, it was almost certain 
that the address of his letter would be 
perused by someone about the cottage on 
its way to the post-bag; and the words 
“Mrs. Landon” would tell everything. 
The post-mark “Grantham” too, on the 
envelope, would naturally have to be 
accounted for at home. Upon the whole, 
he decided upon telegraphing to Ella the 
next day upon his way to Wellborough, 
which, as we have seen, he put into effect. 
Meanwhile, he wrote to a certain friend of 
his in London—not a very scrupulous one 
—to ask him to take in any letters that 
might be sent to his address directed to 
him—Landon. He had not any positive 
plan in his mind, but if it should be neces- 
sary for him to leave some direction behind 
him, why should he not leave that? It was 
surely not absolutely incumbent upon a 
man to tell where he lived,-or how he 
lived, or whether he was married or single, 
without being asked the question—or, in 
all cases, even if he were asked ? 

Just as he had finished his note, which 
was brief enough—though, as he well knew, 
it would have plenty of significance for his 
correspondent—Rose entered the room. 

Her left arm still rested in a sling, but 
she no longer looked pale and anxious; 
indeed, at the sight of him, her face wore a 
pretty flush of colour. 

“T hope you are not imprudent in coming 
down so soon ?”’ said Cecil tenderly. 

“Not at all,” returned she gaily, “I 
don’t believe my arm is broken. The 
doctor said, you know, it was only a small 
bone. I can’t help myself to food, of 
course, but Helen has promised to cut it up 











for me; and I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of dining with you, after all your 
kindness. I am glad to see my sister 
has reminded you of your duty to your 
friends in time,” she added, pointing to 
the note he had just finished, ‘‘ otherwise 
that would be another trouble on your 
shoulders, for which I should have to 
blame myself.” 

‘* My friends in town would have got over 
it, no doubt,” answered Cecil, laughing. 

The laugh, even more than the words, 
was false and shameful ; it was the basest 
thing—and he knew it—that he had yet 
permitted himself to say; for the impres- 
sion he wished to produce, and did pro- 
duce, upon his companion was that there 
was no one much interested in his well- 
being in town, or anywhere else—except 
it might be at Grantham. 

“You are doing your friends an in- 
justice, Mr. Landon, I am sure,” said Rose 
earnestly. “One who is so kind to a 
stranger must, certainly have won the 
hearts of those who know him.” 

**You are mistaken, Miss Rose, indeed, 
but especially so in calling yourself .a 
stranger. You do not seem so to me, Ido 
assure you.” 

Here the French window was suddenly 
darkened by Helen’s figure; it would have 
been plain to them both that she must 
needs have heard his last remark, even if 
her face had looked less grave. 

Cecil, wolf though he felt himself fast 
becoming, hung his head in a very sheepish 
manner, but Rose, with woman’s readi- 
ness, spoke up at once. 

“Mr. Landon thinks, after what he 
and I have gone through together to-day, 
Helen, that it is hard that I should con- 
sider him as a stranger, and yet, would you 
believe it, all the address he vouchsafed 
to write down in my pocket-book was, 
‘C. H. L., Post Office,’ in some street in 
London.” 

. “ Nay, that was at the beginning of our 
acquaintance, Miss Rose,” observed Cecil, 
“and, as the affair between us was merely 
a pecuniary one, I thought it would savour 
of impertinence to force, as it were, my 
personal acquaintanceship upon you.” 

“ Your reticence, in my opinion, did you 
credit, Mr. Landon,” said Helen quietly. 

“Tt did him great credit, I have no 
doubt,” remarked the vicar at the window. 
“What is it that Mr. Landon has been 
doing, Miss Helen, to meet commendation, 
which, with you, is never misplaced ? ” 

“Ts that why you so seldom get it, 
Mr. Welby ?” said Rose, laughing. 
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“Perhaps so,” answered the vicar lugu- 
briously. “But what business has a 
young lady with a broken arm to come 
down to dinner? You, Miss Helen, who 
have seen the extent of her calamity, don’t 
you think it impradent——?” 

“Helen has seen,-and fought, and been 
conquered,” interrupted Rose imperiously ; 
“and it is settled Iam to dine, Mr. Welby. 
And here is dinner, and here am I.” 

Indeed, the dinner was announced almost 
immediately, and the little party adjourned 
to the next room, where Rose was accom- 
modated on the sofa, with a little table all 
to herself, but within reach of the conver- 
sation. She did not take much part in it; 
but when Cecil spoke, a keen observer 
would have perceived that her interest was 
always awakened ; when the others talked 
—or rather, when Mr. Welby did so, for 
he took the lion’s share of the conversa- 
tion—she would also sometimes exchange 
with Cecil a glance of humorous intelli- 
gence; for the vicar was “ great fun,” and 
the greater because he was not always 
aware of it. Like most divines who are 
worth much, he was something of a 
humorist, and a capital narrator of such 
matters as fell within his own experience. 
But, on the other hand, his devotion to 
Helen manifested itself in a manner so 
pronounced, as, to say the least of it— 
especially as it was quite unreciprocated— 
was inconsistent with common sense. 
There was no doubt as to which of the 
jewels in “ The Casket” would have been 
his jewel, if he could have obtained pos- 
session of it. Her opinions in general 
were his opinions, and even her “ views ” 
upon theological matters, though by no 
means orthodox, were treated by him 
in a very different way than would 
have been the case if they had come 
from the lips of another. The squirg of 
the village, it seemed, was a very ow 
Churchman, and the vicar—he could do it 
with a clear conscience, being himself 
“high and dry ”’—made very merry at his 
expense, obviously for Helen’s delectation. 

“T got our Calvinistic friend this morn- 
ing,” said he, “into a cleft stick, and 
pinched him. Everybody is to be burnt, 
you know, for ever and ever, who dis- 
agrees with the squire; and to-day he 
went into particularities, which are really 
very funny, since the squire himself would 
not hurt a fly.” 

“You tell me, you, whose light blue eyes 


Grow tender over drowning flies, 
You tell me Doubt is devil-born,”’ 


quoted Helen. 





“ Ah, just so,” said the vicar, “only his 
eyes are not light blue, are they ?” 

“IT did not mean to be so literal,” said 
Helen. 

“Of course you didn’t. Yon're too sen- 
sible ; but the squire did. He was very 
strong upon every individual limb, since 
they had all offended, being burnt con- 
tinually.” 

“ Unless the man becomes regenerate,” 
said I. , 

- “ Of course,” he admitted. 

“Very good; then suppose a very 
wicked person loses his leg, or his arm, 
in a railway accident,” added the vicar, 
with a sly look at Rose, “and afterwards 
becomes regenerate, what becomes of the 
unregenerate leg? You never saw a man 
so puzzled in your life. He said he’d ‘con- 
sult his books,’ like an old fortune-teller, 
and think about it.” 

“This is a free country, Mr. Welby,” 
observed Rose; ‘“‘and everybody has a 
right to his opinion.” 

“* When it is not at variance with those 
of the church, Miss Rose,” replied the 
vicar, reprovingly. 

“But one can’t help having opinions, 
whether they are those of the church or 
not,” suggested Helen. 

‘Well, of course not; no,” said the 
vicar. ‘“ I was thinking rather of the free 
expression of them.” 

“Bat if we have opinions which we 
do not dare express, we are wicked or 
cowardly,” argued Helen. _ 

“That is true, Miss Helen,” answered 
the vicar. ‘There can, therefore, be no 
harm, for example, in Mr. Landon giving 
his views upon a matter upon which you 
hold such a very strong opinion—the 
barreta question.” 

“Now pray don’t let us go into that,” 
said Helen appealingly. 

“But you must let Mr. Landon speak,” 
urged Rose wickedly. 

“Well, upon my word,” said Cecil, who 
had not the faintest idea what the “barreta 
question” was, “there is a good deal to be 
said on both sides.” 

“‘A very sensible observation,” remarked 
the vicar. 

“But one which, I am afraid, evinces a 
lack of moral courage,” observed Helen. 

“Tam afraid I am rather deficient in that 
commodity,” confessed Cecil modestly; and, 
indeed, he had never felt himself so desti- 
tute of it,as since he had come toGrantham. 

“Mr. Landon has, fortunately, courage 
of another kind,” remarked Rose quietly ; 
“the sort that enables one to jump from a 
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railway train with a fellow-creature who 
has none at all.” 

“ Among Mr. Welby’s parishioners, there 
are probably fifty men who would have 
done just the same,” observed Cecil. 

“In the case of Miss Rose, or Miss 
Helen, I think there may be; because 
everybody adores them both,” replied the 
vicar, with his eyes fixed on the latter 
young lady; “but as to heroes, there is 


one by virtue of his profession.” 

“Who on earth is that ?” enquired Miss 
Helen. 

“Old Jacob Wright. When I first came 
to Grantham I enquired whether there were 
any old soldiers in the village, and was re- 
ferred to Jacob as its only veteran. Sol 
called at his cottage, and put some questions 
as to his military career. 

“* How long ago was it since you left 
the army ?’ I asked. 

“* Better than thirty years, sir,’ was his 
reply. 

“¢ Then you could not have been a soldier 
very long.’ 

“* Noa, not very, sir.’ 

“*Were you in the cavalry or the 
infantry ?’ / 

“*T was in the foot, sir; the Forty-second 
Foot.’ 

“* A gallant regiment. Did you see much 
service in it?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Noa, sir.’ 

“*Did you go abroad with it ?’ 

** Noa, sir.’ 

**¢ Well, now, tell me what you did do.’ 

“*Well, thirty years agone, sir, I was at 
Middleton Fair with some other young 
chaps, and we got a-drinking, and some- 
how or another, a recruiting-sergeant as 
was there got hold of me, and I was en- 
listed.’ 

“¢ Well, what then ?’ 

“« Why, you see, sir, it was a Saturday 
night, and all the next day I was in the 
army reg’lar—a Forty-second man. But o’ 
Monday morning, my old mother, as I 
lived with, she came to hear on it, and was 
a’most out of her wits, and she took her 
savings out of an old stocking, and came 
and bought me off. And then I was a 
free man again.’ 

“That’s the story of our only veteran,” 
concluded Mr. Welby. All his hearers 
thought it an excellent story, especially 


only one in the parish who can claim to be | 





Cecil, who foresaw that he would have no 
difficulty in getting on with the vicar; 
yet Helen took occasion to observe that 
the “veteran” was an old humbug, and 
that false pretence was to her mind the 
most odious of vices. ‘Don’t you agree 
with me, Mr. Landon ? ” 

It was, doubtless, an accidental appeal ; 
but it was with considerable embarrassment 
that Cecil gave in his adhesion. 

He was aware that there was in Gran- 
tham at that moment at least as great 
an impostor as Jacob Wright. Every look 
and word that Rose bestowed upon him, 
reminded him of the fact, and, what was 
worse, when Helen spoke, his guilty mind 
suggested that she had her suspicions. 

The evening passed away, upon the 
whole, enjoyably; the good manners of 
the two hostesses and the good-humour of 
the vicar would, under other circumstances, 
have placed him thoroughly at ease, and, 
even as it was, he felt himself at home 
at “ The Casket.” On the other hand, at 
the door of his heart, which he had shut, 
as it were, in her very face, Conscience 
still beat with an importunate hand; he 
heard her, even when Rose was speaking 
to him in tones which he well knew, for all 
the prudence of her words, were meant for 
tenderness; and when he had parted from 
her and her sister, and the vicar’s last 
“Good-night” had died away on the 
evening air, and he was taking his way 
home alone to his inn, the voice of self- 
reproach grew very loud. It was idle then 
for him to repeat to himself—and for him- 
self—as he had done in company, that he was 
merely playing his part as a chance visitor, 
here te-day and gone to-morrow; that he 
had made himself as agreeable as he could 
to his late companion, as it behoved a gen- 
tleman to do, and that was all. The very 
echo of his footsteps, in their monotonous 
fall, seemed to say, “ You lie, you lie;” 
nay, every beat of his passionate heart 
said likewise. He knew that he had 
made love to Rose Mytton, as much as 
seeming honest love within so short a 
space could have been made. He was 
ashamed and bitter against himself; but 
even his very penitence was shameful. 
For he thought not of the wrong he was 
doing to his own true wife; but only of 
the pain that might befall, because of him, 
the woman he could never call his own. 
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